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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointed to award the prizes in the Art Competition 
for the of AtrrED Domett’s “Christmas Hymn” have 
reported [see Harper's Weekty dated September 1] that they “are 
not justified by the conditions of the competition in awarding any 
prize whatsoever.” Three hundred and thirty-eight drawings en- 
tered into the competition, .and twenty-three were received after the 
Ist of August—too late to be considered. 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their original “ offer to young 
American artists,” the Mrssrs. Harper have determined to re-open 
the competition, enlarging its scope and modifying the limitation as 
to age, in accordance with suggestions made by the judges. 

or the best original illustration appropriate to Christmas—the 
drawing to be suitable for publication in Harper's MaGazink, Co be 
made expecially for this competition, and to be the exclusive work of 
an American artist not over twenty-seven years of age—MEssRSs. 
Harper & Brorners offer an award of THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, upon the honorable understanding that the successful 
competitor shall use the same for the prosecution of art study in one 
or more of the best American schools, including also a sojourn 
abroad of at least six months for the study of the old masters. The 
award will be paid in such installments and at such times as shall 
best suit the convenience of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Harper & Broruers, 
at Franklin. Square, New York, not later than March 1, 1884, 
addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Magazine” ; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which should also be 
given, together with the real name, age, and residence of the artist, 
in a sealed envelope securcly attached to the drawing, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have been determined. 
The name of the successful competitor will not be publicly announced : 
until the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swarn Girrorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Mitiet, A.N.A., and 
Mr. Cuarces Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Depart- 
ment at Harper & Brorarrs’, will act as judges of the ee peer 

The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, limited only by 
the special reference to Christmas. Either the Bible story of the 
Nativity, or the social features of Christmas, past or present, may 
be chosen for illustration. _ The judges, in making the award, will 
take into consideration not only the technical art value of each draw- 
ing, but also the appropriateness of the subject selected, the sufficiency 
of the illustration, and especially the originality of conception and 
treatment. The combination of different designs in a single picture 
should be avorded. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing as one Sor 
Harper’s MaGazine for December, 1884; and should Fe sub- 
mitted be found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be 
made, as follows: one page Harprr’s WEEKLY, $500; one page 
Harper’s Bazar, $500; one page Harper’s YounG Prope, $500: 
these-awards not to be subject to the above-mentioned understanding 
as to “ the prosecution of art study,” etc. ; 


Frankiin Square, New York, September 8, 1883. 


* THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


HE important party conventions throughout the 
country have now been held, and it is s¢arcely a 
month to the election. The significant fact in the 
situation is that all the conventions demand substan- 
tially the same things, with a bearing in the Demo- 
cratic platforms to a tariff for revenue only, and in 


i the Republican platforms to administrative reform. 


There is an evident disposition in some of the States, 
and especially in New York and Massachusetts, to 
pronounce chiefly upon State affairs, and the plat- 
forms of the year show conclusively that the parties 
are not divided upon great questions of national polli- 
cy. In this situation the practical question for the 
‘voter is obvious—which of the two parties is more 
likely to be the agent of the reforms and the good 
government which both profess to desire? Since both 
make the same professions, this question can be satis- 
factorily answered only by an estimate of probabili- 
ties arising from the general character and traditions 
of the parties, and by their conduct when they are in 
power. 

The best Democratic statement is that which was 


_ made by ex-Speaker CHAPIN in the New York Demo- 


cratic Convention. His speech recognized fully the 
paramount necessity of reform in politics, and of the 
indispensability to Democratic success of a general 
popular conviction that the party is a reform party. 
But the instinctive feeling of every intelligent reader 
of the speech was that it.was singularly out of place 
in a Democratic convention, and that neither the 
ex-Speaker nor his views are at home in the Demo- 
cratic party. He and hisspeech represent what some 
hereditary Democrats wish that their party believed 
and intended, but what also the history, the tradi- 
tions, the active leadership, and the actual conduct of 
the party show that it neither believes nor intends. 
He praised the reform bill passed by the Legislature. 
But except for Republican urgency the bill would 
have been smothered, and it was in no sense what- 
ever a Democratic measure, except that Governor 
CLEVELAND sincerely favored it. In Ohio and Penn- 
Sylvania and New Jersey, upon the lips of Democrat- 
ic orators and the pages of the Democratic press, there 
is nothing but contempt for reform. The very morn- 
ing after Mr. Cuapin's speech the New York Sun 
remarked, bitterly: ‘‘A great many Democrats be- 
come fools when they talk about civil service re- 
form, so called.” Despite Mr. CHAPIN’s words and 
the sympathy and endeavors of other Democrats, no 
man in his senses doubts that the Sun expresses the 
general sentiment of its party, or supposes that Demo- 
cratic reform means anything else than general loot 
and plunder of the public serviee. : 

As for Democratic honesty and purity of adminis- 


tration, the Democratic Governor of Maryland has 
frankly and plainly exposed them im that State, while 
here in the city of New York, where municipal admin- 
istration is wholly in Democratic hands, the recent 
revelations of fraud and theft in the Deck Depart- 
ment, in the Comptroller's office, in the Department 
of Public Works, and now in the Bureau of Tax Ar- 
rears, prove conclusively that Democratic control is 
not a guarantee of official honesty. Now while it is 
true that there have been instances of flagrant dis- 
honesty under Republican rule, it is no less true, and 
it is significant of Republican character and temper, 
that they have been most remorselessly exposed by 
the Republican press and unflinchingly prosecuted 
by Republican authority ; and that while the patron- 
age of office has enormously increased during the long 
Republican ascendency, it is Republicanism which, 
while still dominant, has radically restricted the 
power and the consequent corruption of patronage, 
and made the actual reform already begun a cardinal 
party measure. The Republican party, moreover, is 
now, as it has always been, strongest among the most 
industrious and most intelligent citizens. No party 
has ever had so magnificent a tradition. It has shown 
unprecedented power of self-correction and recupera- 
tion, and it is to-day stronger in the confidence of the 
independent voters than it has been for many years. 
It is those voters who will decide between the two 
parties as probable agents of reform and progress, of 
more decent politics and honest government, and 
there is no question that the great body of such vot- 
ers will support the Republican party next year, un- 
less, in the mean while, it should forfeit the confi- 
dence which it has fairly earned. 


COMIC POLITICS. 


AN amusing effort of the BUTLER demagoguery in 
Massachusetts is to depict BUTLER himself as the rep- 
resentative of the poor laboring-man against the aris- 
tocracy. The airy gentleman of fortune, with a nose- 
gay in the button-hole of his dress-coat, steps off his 
yacht, on which he has been taking his pleasure, and 
after receiving the dividends which have accumulated 
in his ‘absence, poses as the friend of the hard-work- 
ing man against the silk-stockinged and ruffled-shirt- 
ed aristocracy. 

And who are these bedizened aristocrats who are 
to be thrown from their ill-gotten power by this pros- 
perous gentleman? The silk stockings and the ruf- 
fled shirts are those of the industrious rural and farm- 
ing population of Massachusetts, the children of the 
district school, the men who live by the sweat of their 
brows, and who are glad if by incessant work they 
can make the ends of the year meet. They are the 
sons of the minute-men of Concord and Lexington a 
hundred years ago; the men who left the plough 
themselves to march to the war of the Union, and 
whom BUTLER’s lackeys did not then deride as silk 
stockings. These are the great body of the anti-But- 
LER voters in Massachusetts, men who know a politic- 
al charlatan now as thoroughly as Governor ANDREW 
knew one twenty years ago, nten whose fathers made 
Massachusetts what she has always been, and who 
are worthy sons of their sires. 

These sturdy silk stockings and ruffled shirts have 
chosen for their leader a silk stocking like themselves, 
the honest son of a hardy farmer, a teacher of the dis- 
trict school, who has risen not like his opponent to 
riches and universal distrust, but to commanding pub- 
lic position and universal confidence and honor. BUT- 
LER says that the people of Massachusetts took him 
up and made him what he is. In return he is trying 
to take them in to make him what he hopes to be. 
His lesser henchmen feebly deride the silk stockings 
of those who expose and oppose the General’s little 
game. But the chairman of the BUTLER Convention 
has said something rather more stringent than ruffled 
shirts of BUTLER himself. ‘* He was distinguished,” 
says Mr. EDWARD AVERY, “‘ for his readiness in mak- 
ing promises and giving pledges of every kind; and at 
all times, when it was necessary to the fulfillment of 
his purpose, he displayed equal readiness in breaking 
them.” Gentlemen who hold this opinion of a can- 
didate and still vote for him, and at the same time ac- 
cuse the farmers of Massachusetts, who prefer an hon- 
est man, of wearing ruffled shirts, greatly enliven the 
political season. 


FREE NOMINATIONS. 


THE letters of Mr. SHERMAN S. ROGERS, the speech 
of Senator WARNER MILLER at the Richfield Springs 
Convention, with the inquiry ordered by the Conven- 
tion looking to the reform of the primaries and the 
enlarged representation in conventions, show that 
the public mind is now aroused to the great impor- 
tance of reform in the primaries. The Brooklyn 
Union well says, however, that there can be no such 
reform without a quickening of public intelligence 
and a revival of active personal interest in public af- 
fairs. The people—that is to say, the great body of 
the voters—must give time and take trouble, or there 
will be no reform. 

The first step to induce them to give time and to 
take trouble is, as Mr. RoGErs shrewdly says, to bring 


the primaries into the daylight. They must be given 
the importance which justly belongs to them as thc 
initiatory act of popular government. The law, so 
far as practicable, must surround them with the se. 
riousness and dignity of an election, and party organ- 
izations must take care to make them perfectly free. 
This will stimulate the interest and activity of the in- 
dividual voter, because it will assure him that his 
voice will be as influential as any other voice in se- 
lecting candidates. It will show the great multitude 
of honest men in the party who never attend & primary 
because they are sure that it would be of no use, that 
at the small cost of time and trouble necessary to drop 
a vote they can defeat rings and cliques which they 
would not undertake to defeat if they had to take | 
their chance in a packed room. The poll of a primary 
open and conducted with the formality of an election, 
and the honest counting of the vote deposited, is as 
good a guarantee of free nominations as can be de- 
vised. 

Such a poll, indeed, would not at first attract every 
voter. The habit of indifference must be overcome. 
The suspicion of bad faith must be allayed. A man 
whose legs have been tied until they are withered 
will not at once spring up and run when they are re- 
leased. Emancipation did not endow the enslaved 
race with all wisdom and virtue. But unless actual 
interest insxthe conduct of public affairs and in the 
prosperity of the party agency upon which voters rely 
has altogether perished, a plan which will secure to 
every voter an equal weight in selecting the men who 
shall administer the government will probably bring 
as many voters to the poll of a primary as to that of 
an election. The more radical the remedy, the better. 
Senator MILLER’s suggestion of an enlarged conven- 
tion is admirable. Not only would such a body be 
more difficult to manipulate, but it would give every 
district a direct interest in the convention, which 
would stimulate local and general enthusiasm. But — 
the reform must begin in a way to bring the voter to 
the primary. For this it is n not only to 
give to each primary a delegate, but first of all to as- 
sure the individual voter that his vote will count at 
the primary, and that packing of the primary will be 
useless. This assurance can be given only as it is 
given at the actual election. This is the supplement 
of Senator MILLER’s capital proposition of primary 
representation in the convention. It is the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. RoGERsS, and some three or four years 
ago by Mr. LARNED, both of Buffalo, and which may 
therefore be called the Buffalo plan. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE LEGISLATURE. 


THE State Senate which will be elected in New 
York this year will take part in the election of the 
next United States Senator. This fact will show to 
every voter the importance of the election, and the 
necessity of securing proper nominations for the Le- 
gislature. The existing harmony must not persuade 
Republicans that the selection of candidates may be 
left to chance, and that any Republican is a good 
enough candidate. There is, indeed, a universal 
formal agreement upon the policy of reform in the 
caucus and in the civil service. But, as always hap- 
pens under such circumstances, one part of the party 
earnestly favors the policy, and the other merely ac- 
quiesces, without especial interest in it, and even with 
a certain hostility to it. It.is therefore indispensable 
to the prosperity of the reforms to which the party is 
committed that the Legislature should represent the 
reform sentiment in order that no reactionary United 
States Senator may be elected. 

The selection of candidates for the Legislature 
should be determined by their known position upon 
the question of free primaries and of administrative 
reform, and when there is the least doubt of their 
views the candidates should be asked to declare them. 
There has been for some years a contest in the Repub- 
lican party which has reached its natural issue in the 
success of the progressive sentiment. But the situa- 
tion can be maintained only with care and sagacity. 

The State platform declares the position of the par- 
ty upon administrative reform, and no man can hon- 
orably ask or expect Republican support-who does 
not fully and honestly accept it. It approves also 
the primary representation of the people upon ‘‘ equal 
terms and footing.”” No man who does not honestly 
hold this view, which involves rejection of the late 
machine management of the party, is a proper Re- 
publican representative. To elect State Senators this 
year and Assemblymen both this year and next year 
who are in full sympathy with these views is to elect 
a United States Senator who will represent and pro- 
mote the real conviction and purpose of the Republic- 
an party. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


THE Albany Hxpress has crisply summarized the New 
York Republican platform as follows, and upon this plat- 
form the Convention, without dissent, nominated the pre- 
sent State officers, whose service has been most satisfac- 
tory. It may be safely asserted that every Republican 
who declined to vote last year, or who voted against the 
Republican candidate to rebuke the nefarious means by 
which the nomination was secured, will gladly support the 
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candidates 
opinions upon 
ican labor: ; 

“ Approval of the national administration, the reduction of in- 
ternal taxation, bounties to the nation’s defenders, and the grad- 
nal extinction of the public debt. i 

“The complete success of civil service reform. 

“A tariff affording revenue to the government and protection 

rican labor. 

promotion of American shipping. 

«The establishment of a national bureau of labor. 


“ Honest primary elections. , 


and the platform of this year, reserving his 
the question what policy best protects Amer- 


“No monopolies, no unjust discriminations in transportation, 


no violation of chartered privileges. 

Equal taxation. 

“ Maintenance of free canals. 2. 

“The right of the people to demand the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment to popular vote in regard to the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor.” : 


MUSIC OF THE WINTER, 


THE announcement of music for the winter in the city is 
unprecedentedly rich. The three greatest living prime 
donne of Italian opera will sing here simultaneously, and the 
two great orchestras of THOMAS and DAMROSCH will play 
the noblest symphonies of the chief composers. There will 
be also admirable chamber concerts, and the few charmed 
evenings of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. No city in the 
world will be more attractive for the variety and excel- 
lence of its music. 

Among the announcements none is more novel and inter- 
esting than that of the proposed series of THOMAS concerts 
for children or young persons. This is an enterprise 
which several ladies have suggested, who desire that their 
children who are studying music may have an opportunity 
to hear the best instrumental work which is most adapt- 
edito their years. To this end it must be carefully select- 
ed by an intelligent master, who will have regard to the 
conditions, and Mr. THoMas was obviously the man. He 
bas taken warm interest in the plan, and if the preliminary 
subscription at SCHIRMER’s and elsewhere shall warrant, 
the concerts will take place. 

The general plan contemplates afternoon concerts not so 
long as to fatigne a young audience, the selections to be 
made from the brighter and “easier” works of the masters. 
There is something of the same. general purpose in the 
scheme of the popular THOMAS matinées in Brooklyn, and 
both series will undoubtedly tend to popularize without 
vulgarizing the best music. The advantage of the chil- 
dren’s series to the young people who are studying music 
is plain. There could be no more delightful commentary 
or illustration or incitement added to their musical studies 
than such concerts. 


ASSISTANT BISHOP POTTER. 


THE universal satisfaction and commendation with which 
the election of the Rev. HENRY C. PoTTER to the Assistant 
Bishopric of New York has been received recalls the similar 


unanimity of feeling which greeted the elevation of Mr. | 


Justice Gray to the Supreme Bench. Dr. PoTTer is the 


rector of Grace Church, in the city of New York, one of the | 


largest, most prosperous, and most fashionable of the city 
churches, and ne minister is more beloved and respected 
by his people. In his religious denomination he is a Lib- 
eral Churchman rather than a High or Low Churchman, 
and for that reason he is obnoxious to no ecclesiastical 
party. 

This position is not of design, but results from personal 
character. No clergyman has been more severely tried by 
the perils of prosperity, and none has more simply and nat- 
urally surmounted them. His church is proverbially con- 
servative. His own parish is, for a favorite pastor, a Syba- 
Tis. But Dr. Potrer has kept his church in the van ofall 
good and charitable and humane enterprises. The pour 
and the suffering’ and the needy have always found his 
voice to be their voice, and his hand their hand, and in his 
devotion to the essential duties of a Christian pastor he 
has had nd time, nor has he had the taste, for ecclesiastical 
bickerings, 

What Dr. Potrer bas been as the pastor of a parish he 
will undoubtedly be as the bishop of a diocese—not so much 
an ecclesiastic as a liberal and humane religious leader, by 
his catholic spirit and his wise and generous activity bring- 
ing all other churches into sympathy, although not into 
communion, with his own. The community as well as his 
Church may well be congratulated upon his elevation. 


A GOOD NOMINATION. 


_Iv isa pleasure and a duty to commend such a nomina- 
tion as that of Mr. Jessz JoHNSON for the Supreme Judge- 
ship in the Second District of New York. He seems to 
possess every quatity which is desirable upon the bench— 
perfect integrity, sound legal learning, the judicial mind, 
professional experience, vigorous health, urbanity of mav- 
her, Intellectual independence; and while of Republican 
sympathies, he is entirely free from entangling political 
alliances. The State will be fortunate should the people 
of the Second District elect Mr. JOHNSON. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE NEWTOWN 
STENCHES. 


TWo or three years ago we united with other journals, 
and with a great number of respectable and intelligent cit- 
a in exposing the dangerous nuisance of the Hunter’s 
ap and Newtown Creek stench factories. They pollute 
| e water and the air around the city, and breed and ag- 
ee disease as well as desolate whole neighborhoods 
: it sickening and stifling odors. The subject was brought 
. the attention of the Governor, who requested the State 

card of Health to investigate. The Board reported that 
everything which had been stated was true, and the Gov- 
eruor ordered the pest-breeders to consume their refuse or 
to close their works, | | 

Of course they paid no heed to the and the 


describes his 


Dolsoning process gontinued.- But the -péople of the imimé- ‘| water him’ from buckets, ~ 


diate neighborhood in Kings and Queens counties decided 
not to submit longer, and they have procured the indict- 
ment of the nuisances by the Grand Jury. Governor 
CLEVELAND also, like his predecessor, has issued a strin- 
gent order, which the officers have enforced, and it will 
now be seen whether the people have any rights which 
sludge-pouring and fat-boiling and pest-breeding estab- 
lishments can be compelled to respect. 

The Health Boards of Kings and Queens had ordered the 
factories to be closed until the causes of complaint were 
removed. They were, however, kept hard at work during 
the night, and a detective, having obtained admission only 
by showing his shield and revolver, found at one factory 
several tons of horse-flesh and the remains of other animals 
spread upon wooden platforms, covered with sludge acid, 
and left to decompose in the sun. _ It is not surprising that 
the neighbors felt that the time had come for trying again 
which is strongest, an unscrupulous corporation or compa- 
ny, or the people. We shall not omit to note the progress 
of this contest. 


THE PRESIDENT UPON BURNSIDE. 


THE President’s recent remarks at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the Burnside Memorial Hall in Bristol, Rhode 
Island, were a very felicitous and just description of a most 
honorable and patriotic citizen. He said: 


“T heartily join with you in paying tribute to the memory of 
that distingui citizen of Rhode Island whose name yonder 
structure is henceforth privileged to bear. So long as it shall en- 
dure it will in some degree serve to perpetuate the fame of a sol- 
dier faithful to his trusts, whose courage found its on}y rival in 
his modesty, of a statesman whose every act was prompted by 
the loftiest patriotism, and of an earnest, sincere, and manly gen- 
tleman who abounded in all courtesy, who scorned all deceit, and 
who never failed to follow in the path of duty whithersoever it led.” 


PERSONAL. 


Happy is the artist who lives in a house which he himself has 
built and adorned. Mr. Co_man’s new house at Newport 
is a charming specimen of old colonial architecture. The oaken 
wood-work of its spacious Jacobean hall is slightly stained, so as 
to su neither red nor green, but to remain pleasantly neutral ; 
and the bricks of its flooring, each twelve inches square, have been 
waxed and tinted to a painter's admiration. Throughout the 
building the ornamental porcelains are Chinese and Japanese ex- 
clusively, creating a harmony far out of reach of any juxtaposition 
of English and Eastern products of the pottery. The tone of the 
library is a black-blue, and the curious ceiling of Moorish design 
consists mainly of Eastern silks of various hues and embroidered 
devices. In the drawing-room the mural decoration illustrates the 
Persian idea of a mosaic of one tone against another, instead of 
the Occidental idea of a mixture of tones, and is a tireless study 
of rose and buff—two colors in the play of which an artist has a 
natural delight. The richly furnished studio is done on a scheme 


of the color of old armor—somewhat in the spirit of the Veterans’ - 


Room in the Seventh Regiment Armory. 

—The head of George WasHINaTON on the new two-cent post- 
age stamp was engraved by that venerable Academician Mr. AL- 
FRED JONES, from the celebrated mask which was taken from life 
by the French sculptor Houpox. This mask, for a long time. in 
the ion of Cuark Mitts, the sculptor, was given by him to 
Mr. Witsown Macponatp, and then cast in bronze 
by Mr. Maurice J. Power. Mr. Wittiam Pace’s portrait of Wasx- 


‘INGTON was painted from it, and from it aleo was modelled Mr. 


Wiiiam R. O’Donovan’s colossal statue which now stands in the 


express 
faction over the financial success of his late series of ninety or 
They say that the series has made him almost 
rich, and they declare that they are glad of it. 

—Dr. Pussy still lives, since $125,000 have been collected during 
the last year for the Pusey Memorial Fund, and $125,000 more are 
expected to be raised this year. | 

—M. Renan on princes: “‘A prince belongs ipso facto to the 
profession of arms; a great prince may be and ought to be a pro- 
tector of literature ; he should not be a man of. letters. AvuGustvUs 
and Louis XIV., presiding over a splendid development of the in- 
tellect, are, next to the cities of genius, like Athens and Florence, 
the finest spectacle in history; Nero, Cuitprric, King Louis of 
Bavaria, are but caricatures.” 

—Professor W. G. Sumner’s able and brief treatise on What 
Social Classes Owe to Each Other \eads the Kelectic Magazine to 
wish that a copy of it could be put into the hands of every think- 
ing man in America, because “it would help to clear up cloudy 
and sophistical ee on subjects where false conclusions tend 
to disturb the practical harmony of thin After the great mass 
of platitudes, sentiment, and wild rubbish which has been talked 
and written on the various social and industrial problems of the 
time, this little book comes like a burst of sunlight.” 

—The position of foreigners in China is again becoming preca- 
rious. Less than fifty years ago English merchants in that coun- 
try were often glad to give up every dollar in their possession in 
order to save their lives; and the rights won by them and other 
Europeans were secured only after persistent struggles with the 
treachery and hatred of the Celestials. 

—An American lady having complained that she could find no 
one to tell her where George Eliot is buried in Highgate Cemetery, 
is assured by a correspondent that a simple granite obelisk in that 
quiet and little frequented grave-yard marks the spot, and can 
easily be found. a 

—It is the universal experience of mankind, observes a late 
essayist, that ‘‘those whose lives are spent among hardships and 
dangers soon lose perception of the elements of beauty or romance 
which accompany them, and are sensible only of the stern reali- 
ties of their lot.” This, doubtless, explains why Cunard captains 


| are proverbially so indifferent to the belles of the verte. 
of Wittenberg 


—The new Luther Hall in the venerable town 
consists of the Reformer’s lecture-room, and of the six rooms ad- 
joining it which he and his wife and his six children inhabited. 
gc’ So the London Times of September 14: “‘ The fact that 
every Englishman carries his partiality for British beer with him 
into the remotest corners of the earth accounts for the enormous 
export trade which is carried on in that commodity.” 

—We are sorry to read in the Atheneum that the proposed 
fund for the financial benefit of Mr. Martin Farquuar Turrer 


carried only for drinking, and when he wished to take his bath 
he disrobed himself on somes Fs one of the sailors to hurl 


_and asked him about his appointment. 


bracing. The sailors will put themselves to any trouble for you, 
and I regularly took my twenty buckets or so two or three times 
a day.” His breakfast consisted of fried fish—fresh from the 
sea, crisp and delicious, and cooked in suet—hard biscuits, and 
tea strong and warm; his dinner of salt beef, potatoes, and suet 
dumpling. He caught large numbers of turbot, soles, cod, floun- 
ders, and haddock. 

—ALronso refers to his wife as “the Austrian princess who as- 
sists me in the duties of my royal office.” 

—A recent writer on gloves mentions a pair into which some 
irritant powder had been put for the purpose of injuring the hands 
of a lady to whom they were to be sent; another pair filled with 
gold, and offered to a judge; and a third pair which Wacner put 
on when he desired to express his contempt for MENDELSSOHN, 
whose symphony he was about to conduct at a Philharmonic 
concert. 


—Mr. Dutron Cook, the dramatic critic and novelist, died of 
heart-disease on the steps of the front porch of his house. A 
servant inside the building heard the door-bell ring, and, on an- 
swering it, found her master lying on the stones. He was dead 
before a physician could reach him. Mr. Coox did a great deal of 
solid work in his profession, and some of it will be of value to the 
future historian of the English stage. aa: 

—Says the Lahore (India) Gazette: “‘The best magazine article 
on an Indian topic that has appeared for some little while is one 
published in Hargrer’s MaGazine for June. If the writers who 
overload English periodicals with their disquisitions on local au- 
tonomy for India, or with forebodings on the state of Indian 
finance, only knew as much and wrote as cleverly as the author 
of the Harper’s paper on “Indian Art in Metal and Wood,” the - 
pee ore public, instead of being bored by India, would perhaps be 
both interested and enlightened.” 

—A transparently simple passage from a current novel : “ ‘ Love,’ 
said the ardent, impassioned Bertha, ‘pure and in its initiative, 
bestowed on a worthy object, will leaven that object to its own 
nature, and then rise with it. Set on an unworthy one, of whom. 
the estimate in its crude state exceeded its intrinsic worth, it may 
run riot; but that will scarcely affect the ardor of the passion, 
which, in its intensity, provided it find even but a slight basis to 
work on, will still elevate the object, at least to its own ideal; to 
do otherwise, it would cease to be love.’ ‘On the contrary,’ inter- 
posed Harriet, ‘it is itself subordinated, for, according to your the- 
orism, assimilating itself to its idol, whom it first endows with 
unreal and even theocratic attributes, it so thoroughly inheres 
therein that it loses its own identity.’” Harriet here stops a mo- 
ment, presumably for a short visit to the pantry. 

—The invalid’s room (writes a late essayist) is usually the de- 
pository of a great deal of gossip. For the amusement of an in- 
valid many people think it justifiable to make a good story a little 
better, and they will speak uncharitably of others in order to be 
charitable to the sick. After maligning his neighbors in the most 
flagrant manner, a man will leave the chamber of an invalid prid- 
ing himself on having perpetrated an act of mercy. The patient 
must be made to laugh, at whatever cost, and he in turn is tempt- — 
ed to entertain others with gossip at second hand, as it is the only 
manner in which he can repay his visitors for their kindness in 
coming to see him. It is not an uncommon thing for an invalid’s 
room to be a regular hot-bed of gossip and scandal. 

—Joun Bricut on Lord Ripon, the Governor-General of India: 
“T have known Lord Ripon ever since he was a child. A short 
time before he started for India I met him one day in Piccadilly, 
‘Rest assured,’ he said, 
‘that any change in my religious belief [he had just become a 
Catholic] has made no change in my political principles. I have 
been offered by Mr. Giapstonk this great appointment, and I will 
try to discharge its duties faithfully.’” 

—“ From the first,” says Mr. Girapsrons, “I have watched the 
temperance question with great interest, but I am bound to say 
that no phase of it ever yielded me so much satisfaction as the 
sight of numbers of ministers of all denominations, and of 
course still larger numbers of members of perhaps all the church- 
es, wearing the blue ribbon: it is an exceedingly gratifying cir- 
cumstance, and speaks well for the future.” 

—A traveller ascending the Himalayas, and when near the top, 
was enveloped by a sudden and violent storm, which obliged him 
to turn back and seek the refuge of his camp, but he found no 
more difficulty in breathing at a height of 22,500 feet than at a 
height of 12,500 feet. He saw but little game, although lucky 


— a a fine ounce, or snow-leopard. 
= on. Secretary of the London Swimming Club writes to 
the London 7imes that most of the accidental drownings on the 
English coast are erroneously attributed to cramp. ‘“I-have for 
a period of twenty years had communication with immense bodies 
of habitual bathers, and, except in.one case, where a man had over- 
trained for a match, I never heard of a case of cramp, and in that 
case it did not prevent the man’s winning the race.” The chief 
cause of accidental drownings he believes to be “ that men do not 
accustom themselves to the water,” and when once they lose their 
presence of mind, “ which is caused sometimes by a mere trifle, if 
help is not at hand to re-assure them, drowning is almost inev- 
itable.” 

—An able French essayist, M. EmtLe Montécut, who understands 
Smakspearg, and has translated him into French, went recently to 
see a performance of Macbeth on the stage. Confessing to a friend 
his disappointment at what he had seen, he added: “ SHaKsPEARE 
is too great a poet not to lose much in the theatre. It is right . 
that SHakspeare’s plays should be acted, but on this condition, 
that it is clearly understood beforehand what he loses by it. 
When one tryly knows the great poet it is interesting to learn 
what are the purely physical. emotions the acted scene can give. 
But those who know the poet only in the theatre carry away with 


_them the most false and narrow idea of his work.” 


—Mr. Toomas Seraeant Perry, author of English Literature 
in the Eighteenth Century, has received from a distinguished French 
author and professor, M. Krantz, a proposal to have that excellent 
and very successful book translated into the French language. 
There are no works of that class in that language, and M. Krantz 
expresses a belief that a signal service would be rendered to men | 
of letters in France by a translation of Mr. Perry’s treatise. It 
will be noticed that M. Krantz does not propose to pirate the book. 

—The “ Veiled Prophet,” a mysterious personage of St. Louis, 
made a triumphal march through the streets of that city on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 2d inst. The throngs of people who wit- 
nessed the procession were unparalleled for number and enthusi- 
asm. The Prophet and his high-priests, heralds, standard-bearers, 
etc., led the line, which was several miles in length. Following 
his gorgeous chariot was a long succession of floats, representing 
scenes of Fairy-land, with Queen Mab, who was seated in a nut- 
shaped chariot drawn by mice, and other characters from fairy- 
lore. A colossal figure of Jack the Giant-Killer was among the 
attractions of the procession. The brewers furnished a set of 
“ floats” illustrating beer in all its stages, from its birth as John 
Barleycorn to the time when it disappears from the foaming 
beakers. The St. Louis Quilting Company showed the old process 
of making quilts by hand as compared with that by which modern 
machinery turns them out by thousands. Some tobacco firms had 
floats preparing tobacco, and threw out papers of the Indian weed 
to the multitudes on the line of march. Almost every large fac- 
tory in the city was represented, and Veiled Prophet night was a 


kind of bath is extremely | night of 


f 


| 
| 
“seems” to be making progress. We wish there could be no 
doubt about the matter. Hundreds of persons whose chief glory 
came from their success in killing people have had funds raised 
for them, but Mr. Turrsn never harmed a human being. 
| rl as “rough in the extreme.” Fresh-water was 
glory. 
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THIRLBY HALL. 


_ By W. F. NORRIS, 


Avrnor oF “ Matrimony,” “ De Mersac,” 
“No New Tune,” “ Hears or Money,” Ero. 


‘CHAPTER XVIIL 
CHAPMAN LETS ME INTO A SECRET. 


Ir the reader ever owned a dog of uncertain 
lineage and unsatisfactory points, he will doubt- 
Jess have acquiesced sadly and humbly in any 
adverse criticisms passed upon his property by— 
let us say Smith, who is a competent judge and 
the reader’s.very good friend. But if the igno- 
rant and officious Jones should have ventured to 
pronounce an unsolicited verdict to the same ef- 
fect, the ease will certainly have assumed an al- 
together different complexion. Under such cir- 
cumstances the cur ceases suddenly to be a cur, 
and develops into a valuable animal; what look- 
ed like blemishes just now become positive beau- 
ties ; the dog is a first-rate dog—is, at all events, 
better than any dog .that Jones ever had, or is 
likely to have. Thus my opinion of the dubious 
Chapman, which had sunk very nearly to zero 


under the influence of Lady Constance’s con- 


temptuous remarks, rose many degrees the mo- 
ment that Mr. Sotheran thought fit to announce 
that the stranger did not possess his esteem. 
“ Puisque Philippe dit non, moi je dis oui !’’ cried 
the citizen who recorded his vote after that of 
the Duke of Orleans upon the question of the 
postponement of the King’s execution ; and when 
Mr. Sotheran, who, from living in the same hotel 
as Chapman, had various opportunities of study- 
ing his merits and demerits, declared that he had 
“taken the man’s measure,” and didn’t care 
about associating with him, I asked no better rea- 
son for asserting boldly that there was oe 
whatever amiss with the man, that he was capi 
company, and that I hoped he would be induced 
to make a long stay at Franzenshohe. 

Now it was pérfectly true that Chapman was 
capital company, and, whether his history and oc- 
cupations would have borne looking into or not, 
it was difficult to help liking him. I had seen a 
good deal of him during the week that had 
elapsed between his first reception by Lady Con- 
stance and his condemnation ‘by the illustrious 
Sotheran, and I had found him not only clever 
and amusing, but in a somewhat special degree 
amiably disposed toward myself. There was a 
shade of deprecation, too, in his bearing which 
appealed to one’s generous impulses. “I know 
I am an outcast,” his manner sometimes seemed 
to say; “I am aware that my antecedents are 
shady enough to justify you in showing me the 
cold shoulder; but at least I have done you no 
harm, and if it pleases you to come every now 
then and talk to a poor devil who is out of luck, 
I don’t see wliy I should send you away.” Prob- 
ably he guessed that Lady Constance had told me 
all that she knew about him: indeed, he hinted 
as much; though he was not inclined to be com- 
municative about himself. 

“T have had a hard-dife, Maxwell,” hé said to 
me one day; “‘and, for the matter of that, I have 
lived bard. When one has reached middle age, 
one ean’t turn back’ and begin all over again. 
You must take a man of forty as you would take 


a wife, for better or worse; there’s no use in 


finding fault with him. Luckily he has _this 
great point of superiority over a wife, that if you 
don’t like bim you can leave him.” 

I assured Chapman, with such circumlocution 
as the case seemed to require, that I did not mean 
to leave him. Independently of the bias in his 
favor with which Mr. Sotheran had unwittingly 
furnished me, I felt greatly drawn to this inof- 


- fensive déclassé. He never sought my society, 


but he was evidently grateful for it, and I did 
what was in my power toward making the place 
pleasant to him. I could not well introduce him 


' to Lord Rossan; but I made him‘acquainted with 


Pemberton, by whom, however, I was disappoint- 
ed to find that he was not met in a spirit of con- 
fidence. Pemberton, who had seen men and cities, 
had a holy horror of what he called “ casual Eng- 
lishmen,” and strongly advised me to avoid in- 
timacy with this one. “ He’ll want to borrow 
money of you before long,” said he; “and one 
of these mornings he’ll disappear, leaving his 
tradesmen to send their little accounts in to you. 
You see if he doesn’t!” 

Lady Constance was less particular. She did 
not take much notice of Chapman, but she made 
no objection to receiving him, and treated him, 
upon the whole, very much as she treated the 
other frequenters of her drawing-room... After a 
certain lapse of time she observed to me that if 
he intended to make a'long stay he might as well, 
be presented to her brother, and replied to my 
demurrer by incontinently asking him to dinnet. 
Rather to my surprise, he accepted the invitati 
I should have mentioned that Lady Constance 


was in the habit of occasionally bidding friends | 


to partake of her brother’s hospitality, and that 
this privilege of hers had never been called in 
question, though it was plain enough that her sis- 
ter-in-law only lent it an unwilling countenance. 
As for Lord Rossan, he was the most easy-going 
of men up to a certain point ; but, perhaps for 


that very reason, it was not prudent to take lib- | 


erties with him. Lady Constance had taken an_ 


unquestionable liberty in forcing him to receive 
Mr. Chapman, and‘ both she and her guest were 
made to understand this. When Chapman pre- 
sented himself, looking very like a gentleman in 
his well-fitting evening clothes, he was 
by a cold bow from his host, a still colder one 
from his hostess, and was left to his own devices. 
This behavior, which made me uncomfortable 
and Lady Constance angry, did not in the least 
disturb Chapman’s calm. During dinner he 
spoke little, and turned off with a good deal of 


* Begun in Harree’s Weexiy No. 1381. 


cousin’s sin sufficiently 


quiet tact the direct invitations addressed to him 
across the table by Lady Constance to show some 
resentment for the slight put upon him. An at- 
titude of dignified reserve was, no doubt, the most 
becoming he could have assumed under the 
circumstances ; what I did not quite understand 
was why he should have voluntarily placed him- 
self in so unpleasant and awkward a situation. 

But as soon as the ladies had left us, he ex- 
plained his conduct in a manner that fairly took 
my breath away by ite audacity. He rose from 
his place, walked up to the head of the table, 
where Lord Rossan was sitting, and said: 

“ Towe you an apology, my lord, for intruding 
upon you this evening. You have shown me in 
the plainest possible way that I have been guilty 
of an intrusion, and I fully admit it. When Lady 
Constance Milner was kind enough to ask me to 
dinner, I only accepted in order to have an op- 
portunity — which I could not otherwise have 
found—of saying personally to how vexed I 
have been to think that one of your attachés 
should have so nearly got into a scrape through 
my stupidity. It is disagreeable enough to have 
to confess that one has been drawn into bad com- 
pany one’s self; but it would have been inexcusa- 
ble to drag a young fellow and a total stranger 
into the mess, if one had done such a thing inten- 
tionally. I only wished to say for myself that I 
am really innocent of that offense, and also to ex- 


press my regret for the whole affair, which, I as- | 


sure you, can not have caused you greater annoy- 
ance than it has me.” 

With that he bowed, nodded and smiled to me 
as he passed my chair, and made as though he 
would leave the room. 

Lord Rossan’s hostility was disarmed at once. 
His generous Irish nature, which was but thinly 
overlaid with an acquired diplomatic veneer, 
would never have suffered him to turn a friend- 
less man away from his table; nor could he in 
justice hold sible. y Con- 
stance’s breach of propriety. — 

“Sit down, my dear sir,” he exclaimed, rising 
and hastily intercepting his guest’s retreat; 
“ pray sit down again, and don’t trouble yourself 
any more about that unlucky business. Deer 
me! baven’t we all been in queer company once 
or twice in our lives? Wait now till I tell yea 
story about the Bishop of Derry and a thimble- 
rigger, who took him to task for preaching against 
Punchestown. Races.” | 

His good-humor and. his brogue had returned 
simultaneously, and in another five minutes Chap- 
man and he were discussing horseflesh and stee- 
ple-chasing as if they had been friends all their 
lives, But Pemberton, who had watched the 
scene with an ironical smile, whispered to me, 
“All very fine; but if he was so desperately 
anxious to apologize, what hindered him from 
sending in his card and asking for an interview ? 
I should laugh if he were to do dear old Rossan 
out of a twenty-pound note after this.” 

No such source of merriment was provided for 
Pemberton’s benefit. Mr. Chapman now became 
a tolerably constant visitor at the tion, and 
as he was careful never to present himself in 
Lord Rossan’s quarter of the building without a 
distinct invitation, and was invariably agreeable 
and unobtrusive when he came, the obscurity 
which hung over his antecedents (and which he 
made no attempt to diminish) was soon forgotten. 

For my own part, I ended by finding it rather 
strange that he should never by word or hint 
have betrayed who he was or where he came 
from. Chance acquaintances are not, of course, 
expected to produce immediate vouchers for their 
respectability; still, there are few people with 
whom one can associate upon terms of intimacy 
for a month without hearing something of their 
belongings and pursuits. At the ex- 
piration of that period I had told Chapman the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of my own history, 
and in some of it he had seemed to be 
greatly interested. At last there came an even- 
ing in midwinter when he abruptly broached the 
mnysterious subject. 

“JT dare say you have often wondered, Max- 
well,” said he, “ why I have listened quietly to 
all that you have told me about your concerns, 
and have never said a word to you in retarn about 
mine.” 

We were sitting before the fire in his little 
salon at the Rémischer Hof, whither we had re- 
turned after spending the afternoon in skating. 
I did not quite know what reply to make, so I 
adopted the safe course of making none. 

“You see,” he continued, “ my affairs are not 
quite so pleasant to talk over as yours. I am 
like your unfortunate cousin; I have been under 
a cloud pretty nearly all my life.” 

“ But not for the same reason, I am sure,” ob- 
served I, wishing to say something pleasant, and 
succeeded in the most awkward thing 
that I could have hit upon. 

drew the tip of his waxed mustache 
through his white fingers, and looked at the fire. 
“T thought,” said he, “that you considered your 
punished by now.” 

“So I do; I shouldn’t allow it to make the 
slightest difference in my behavior to him if we 
met. Only, between ourselves, you know, he must 
have been a queer customer at one time.” 

“ Ah, that is modern Christianity all over! One 
may forgive, at a pinch, but one knows better than 
to forget. And yet the theory, I believe, is that 
you may commit any sin under the sun, and it 
will not only be forgiven, but absolutely obliter- 
ated, if you go down on your knees, and confess, 
and repent. It is easy enough, you see, to square 
our little account with Heaven; but when it 
comes to applying the same rule to our own con- 
duct—pas si béte 

I was not concerned to point out the fallacy of 
this reasoning; but I thought there was some- 
thing to be said on the side of those who, having 
been once bitten, are twice shy. “The difficult 
is,” I remarked, “to judge whether repentance is 
sincere,” 


“Do you mean seriously to tell me that that 
would affect the matter one way or the other ?” 


“JT think it would, certainly.” 
“ Well, I believe your cousin’s repentance is sin- 
cere; in fact, I am sure itis. I to know as 


much about it as anybody, because I am the man.” 

This was said so gees Sagas I did not at 
first realize the meaning of words, and took 
it that Chapman was merely implying by a figure 
of speech that his history and my cousin’s were 
in some respects identical. But he did not suffer 
me to remain much longer in doubt. “I assure 
you I am speaking the truth,” he said, with a 
rather amused look. — 

I suppose it is only exceptionally gifted persons 
who can find appropriate words in which to ex- 
press their feelings when confronted with a start- 
ling disclosure. I have noticed that most peo- 
ple in moments of sudden emotion say something 
utterly ridiculous, as I did upon the present oc- 
casion. What I said in my bewilderment was: 
Then your name isn’t Chapman 
at all! 

“Certainly not,” he replied, composedly ; “ my 
name is Le Marchant, and I use it—sometimes, 
Chapman is the same name with another deriva- 
tion, you know.” And then, after a momentary 
silence: “I have astonished you more than I ex- 
pected to do; it seemed to me that you must have 
had some suspicion of this.” : 

I shook my head energetically. “ Never !— 
never for a single moment! I’m awfully to 
see you, you know,” I added, making an effort to 
rise to the level of the occasion, but still opprese- 
ed with a painful sense of inability to grasp my 
companion’s identity. And then we shook hands, 
maa a now call him, heaved a deep 


7 Why didn’t you tell me this before ?” I asked. 

“Tt would be more to the purpose to ask why 
I have told you now, wouldn’t it? Well, I don’t 
know why, except that I felt it would be too bad 
to go on deceiving you. Of course I would rath- 
er have held my tongue. Iam a miserable, lone- 
ly sort of beggar ; I haven’t many friends in the 
world—or rather, I have none; and you and I 

on well together: perhaps I may say that we 
ve liked each other. Now there will have to 
be an end of all that.” 

“How an end? I don’t understand what you 
mean,” said I. “If we were friends before, we 
must be doubly friends now—naturally.” 

“T don’t know about natarally,” observed Har- 
ry, with a faint smile. “To my mind, it wouldn’t 
be a very natural kind of friendship. Why, only 
a few minutes ago you said you were sure I had 
never been guilty of such an offense as your 
cousin’s. Well, now you know that I was guilty 
of that same offense. It stands to reason that you 
must have a proportionately lower opinion of me.” 

“Not a bit!’ I declared, sturdily. “ That 
doesn’t follow at all.” 

“Excuse me, my dear fellow, but it must fol- 
low. Besides, I can see by your face what you 
are thinking. Suppose we say good-by now; and 
T'll promise to clear out of Franzenshohe in a day 
or two. 

“You j to conclusions in such a frantic 
hurry,” I complained, “that you don’t give me 
time to collect my ideas. I haven’t said how de- 
lighted I am to have discovered you at last; but 
surely, after all that I have told you, you must 
understand that. You may be sure that I shall 
not rest now till I have got you back to Thirlby 


“T hope,” broke in Harry, quickly, “that you 
don’t think I have revealed myself to you with 
any expectation of your carrying out those quix- 
otic plans you spoke to me of.” 

“ Quixotic or not, I mean to carry them out, I 
can tell you,” said I. . | 

“You must not think of it. I won’t say any- 
thing about my having forfeited my birthright, 
because, after all, that is a point about which I 
am not quite so certain. I won’t say either that 
you have been kind to me, and that therefore it 
would go against the grain with me to cut you 
out of your property; but I will give you two rea- 
sons for keeping what I have told you to your- 
self—a good one and a better one. I don’t want 
Thirlby; I haven’t the smallest wish to be a 
country squire in a neighborhood where every- 
body would cut me: that is the good reason. 
The better one is that, however much I might 
covet the place, no power on earth would induce 
my father to leave it tome. If I know anything 
of him, he would sooner see me starve.” ; 

“Perhaps you don’t know him so well,” said I. 
“You can’t know him so well as I do, or you 
would not speak of him in that way.” 

““We speak of him according to our different 
experiences of him, I suppose,” said Harry, good- 
humoredly. “If you were to ask General Ca- 
vaignac and General St. Arnaud what they thought 
of Napoleon III., you would probably get two ac- 
counts of the same man which couldn’t be made 
to fit in with each other in any way; and some- 
times, when you have talked to me about your 
uncle, I have found it rather difficult to believe 
that you were describing my father. My father 
was very harsh to me when I was a boy,” he,add- 
ed, in a graver tone, “and I can’t forget it. As 
for his having cut me adrift afterward, nobody is 
likely to blame him for that.” : 

“ Well, perhaps he may have changed,” I said. 
“ However that may be, I know he has not finally 
made up his mind to disinherit you. He told me 
that it would make a difference, for instance, if 
you were to distinguish yourself in some way.” 

“Which I am so extremely likely to do! I 
have so many opportunities of distinguishing my- 
self, have I not? You had better let him know 
that you have met me, and when he asks how and 
where, ‘Oh, in a gambling-hell, half drunk, in 
company with three card-sharpers.’ I should 
think you are certain to succeed in melting his 
resolution.” 

“Well,” I said, not much liking these sneers, 


yet feeling that there was perhaps a little excuse 


for them, “‘ you will give me leave to try, at |] 
events.” 

“Indeed I will not,” he returned ; “ that is the 
very thing that I am not going to do.  Serious|y 
my dear Maxwell, I want you to understand th; 
what I have told you must remain a profound se. 
cret. I trust to your honor not to mention it to 
anybody, here or elsewhere. In particular [ wish 
you to keep it from Lady Constance Milner, who 
knows quite enough of me as Mr. Chapman, and 
who might get me into all kinds of trouble if x). 
> tally let out that my name is Harry Le Mar. 

I promised without hesitation not to say a word 
to anybody in Franzenshdhe, but declined to be 
put upon my honor as regarded keeping my uncle 
in ignorance. “It’s absurd to ask such a thin @” 
I said. “You ought to have made your condi. 
tions before you spoke.” 

He went on stroking his mustache with that 
shaky hand of his, and frowned thoughtfully at 
the glowing logs on the hearth. “I suppose | 
ought. Well, will you at least agree to keep my 
secret—after all, it is my secret, not yours—until 
I give you leave to make it known ?” 

“T won’t agree to anything,” I declared. “| 
~~ wait enough before you gave me leave 
to help you. e English of all this is that you 
don’t want to deprive me of what you are pleased 
to consider my rights, whereas I don’t mean to 
deprive you of what I know are yours.” 

“Don’t talk such unutterable bosh,” he retort- 
ed, sharply. ‘What, in the name of goodness, 
do you take me for? I tell you Iam nothing but 
an adventurer ; and as for a conscience, I haven't 
been able to afford such a thing for years. Pray 
don’t run away with the notion that I should aban- 
don any of my rights, or other people’s riglits 
either, if I could get hold of them. And don’t 
imagine that you would render me the smallest 
service by letting my father know that you had 
come across me: it would be all the other way. 
He is aware that I am alive; what more have 
you to tell him, by way of inducing him to receive 
me again, except that I sometimes go about under 
a. feigped name, and that, after associating with 
me for a few weeks, you haven’t yet had your 
pocket picked ?” 

There seemed to be something in that. I said, 
“All right; Pll hold my tongue for the present ; 
oe T won't commit myself to anything more than 

t. 

Harry made an impatient gesture, as who should 
say, “Take your way, then.” Presently he re- 
sumed : “ All things considered, I am glad to have 
made a clean breast of it to you, and I am glad, 
too, that vou don’t feel yourself called upon to 
drop my acquaintance. If you would let me know 
sometimes when you are passing through London, 
it would be a kindness. You can’t, of course, 
understand what an immense boon it is to a cast- 
away, such as I am, to be allowed to talk to a 
gentleman again.” He paused, and then added, 
in a lower tone, “It can’t be very easy, either, for 


_you, who have never committed a dishonorable 


action in your life, to understand how I came to 
rain myself as I did in years gone by. Well, 
perhaps, least said, soonest mended.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t talk like that,” I exclaim- 
ed. “ By-gones are by-gones ; let us never 
to refer to them again. And look here,” I added, 
moved by a sudden and perhaps rather foolish 
impulse to make him feel more upon an equality 
with me—“ you are in sup”osing that 
have never done anything dishonorable. If I tell 
you something about myself which I have never 
told to any one else, will you promise to keep my 
secret? You see I make my conditions before- 
hand.” 

He replied, with a look of some surprise, that 
I might rely upon his discretion ; and then, half 
repenting already of what I was doing, I made a 
brief and hurried confession of my treachery to 
Maud, and my infatuation for Lady Constance. 
He did not appear to be astonished. He had seen 
from the first, he said, how matters were, “ And 
as for your throwing Miss Dennison overboard, I 
must say that that doesn’t seem to me such a ter- 
rible thing. There was no engagement, you sav, 
and therefore there can be nothing dishonorable 
in your changing your mind, according to my 
lights. But then you will probably think that 
my lights are likely to be a little dim. Now, if 
you'll allow me, I'll give you a piece of advice. 
Don’t be discouraged about Lady Constance. She 
is worth winning, for, independently of her per- 
sonal attractions, about which I don’t presume to 
offer an opinion, she is a woman who will get her 
husband on in the world, or know the reason why. 
Some day you will think more of that than you 
do now. And I don’t see why you shouldn’t win 
her. She will make a certain income a condition, 
I grant you; but you will have a good income.” 

“No, I shall not,” I interrupted, 

He smiled, and said we wouldn’t discuss that. 
“ And besides—what do I know ?—she might be 
capable of marrying you without the income, for 
she is anything but mercenary by nature. Don't 
you despair, and don’t lose patience.” 

This counsel was so very unlike what I should 
have expected to receive from any worldly-wise 
man that it fairly astounded me. Naturally, too, 
I was both pleased and encouraged by it, and for 
the next half-hour I forgot everything else in 
descanting upon the curious facility with which 
Lady Constance had bewitched me, and my pow- 
erlessness to resist her influence—to all of which 
Harry listened with a good deal of kindly tolera- 
tion. 
Not many days after this he left somewhat 
abruptly for London, whither he was summoned 
by business, which (as I from what Lady 
Constance let fall) was connected with the finan- 
cial tions already alluded to. He gave me 
the address of an eating-house in the City where 
he was always to be heard of. ‘For you won \ 
require to be told that I don’t belong to a club, 
he remarked, with a rather bitter little laugh. 

(tO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE CITY GOVERNMENT. 

Tne population of New York has increased 
within the past twenty years about fifty per cent. 
The cost of its government has during 
the same period about three hundred and thirty 

er cent., and the amount paid for salaries four 
hundred and thirty-three per cent. Nevertheless, 
New York is to-day the dirtiest, the most expen- 
sive, the worst | verned, and perhaps the most 
uncomfortable eity which is inhabited by civilized 
men. It ought to be the healthiest city on the 
globe; instead of being so, it stands in this re- 
spect far down on the list, As the most demo- 
cratic city in the world, its government should be 

urer than that of any other ; instead, however, its 
officials, considered either as officials or as individ- 
uals, are,as a rule, less respéctable persons than 
the officials of any other city; the greater part of 
its debt, said Governor Tu.pEn’s City Commission, 
‘represents @ wast aggregate of moneys wasted, 
einbezzled, or misapplied” ; and in no city are of- 
ficial frauds, defialcations, and abuses so frequent, 
so shameless, and, it must be added, so quickly 
condoned or fongottén, as in New York. Within 
the past six months it has been discovered that 
there were thieving and black-mailing going on in 
the Commiasioner of Jurors’ office, that there had 
been great frauds committed in the Comptroller’s 
office, and that the frankest sort of stealing was 
taking place in the Bureau of Water Register 
and in the Bureau of Arrears. These things 
are investigated and talked about, but the public 
would be much less surprised at the discovery of 
similar malfeasance in the other city departments 
than if the offenders should be brought to justice. 
We are callous to corruption, and the offenders 
and their offenses are quickly veiled by popular 
forgetfulness. Every day one may see on Broad- 
way former city officers who resigned or were dis- 
charged in disgrace walking about apparently as 
prosperous and as happy as if there was no such 
thing as disgrace in the world. The stealing is 
not, however, all direct stealing. We support 
great numbers of superfluous officials, and we 
pay innumerable salaries the amounts of whic 
are simply outrageous. 

The clerks of justices’ courts, for example, re- 
ceive three and four thousand dollars a year, and 
we pay the aldermen two thousand dollars for 
two or three hours ‘a week of mischief-making. 
These latter gentlemen do so little good that we 
are apt to think them harmless, and to forget 
for how much positive evil they are responsible. 
We owe to them the continual disorder of the 
streets, and their misuse of the power of confir- 
mation is notorious. Mayor Epson, in a quasi- 


apology for some scandalous nomination made | 


by him, intimated that he could get nothing done 
without coming down to the level of the Board of 
Aldermen; and probably no improvement in the 
administration of city affairs will be practicable 
until their power of confirmation is taken away. 
Thirteen of the present Board are liquor-dealers ; 
_ and it is a matter of common gossip that it has 
long been necessary in order to get any measure 
through the Board to resort to bribery. It is 
not called by that name—Heaven forbid !—but to 
carry your measure you must “ retain counsel.” 
The retainers are very large, in order, as one 
of these “ counsel” explained, that there may be 
‘so much for each alderman in the majority,” 
and a moiety as compensation for his own serv- 
ices. The aldermanic view of legislation is illus- 
trated by a story, said to be true, of a reputable 
lawyer who wanted some measure passed by the 
Board, but found that he rhust either pay for it 
roundly, or else slip it through “ unbeknownst” 
to them. He accordingly prepared an innocent- 
looking resolution, which was introduced. and 
passed. No sooner had the passage been an- 
nounced than one meditative alderman jumped 
up, and slapping the table, cried out, in the most 
chagrined tones, “ My God, boys, there was mon- 
ey into that thing!” meaning thereby that he 
and his friends had lost an opportunity to plunder. 
There is one other form of indirect corruption 
which is carried to such an extent in New York 
as to be almost peculiar to it, namely, the prac- 
tice of assessing candidates for office. This 
practically amounts to auctioning off the nomi- 
nations to certain offices to the highest bidder. 
There are now in one of the upper courts of New 
York city two judges, one of whom is reported to 
have mortgaged his salary for a term of years in 
order to pay his assessment, and the other of 


whom is said to have paid twenty-five thousand 
dollars in cash for his nomination—not directly, 
that would have been flagrant, but in the form of 
an “ assessment,” 

The causes of all these conditions lie in the 
fact that in New York city local self-government 
has been practically abolished, and all proper civic 
feeling consequently weakened or destroyed ; in 
the fact of the imtermixture of municipal with 
State and national politics; and in the enormous 
development in the city administration of the 
spoils system. All the laws for the city of New 
York are made, not by its own citizens, but by 
the Legislature at Albany, and to this fact is to 
be attributed the number of bad laws and the 
creat confusion of all the laws relating to the 
city. Governor TitpEN’s Commission said upon 
this point, in 1877: “It may be true that: the 
first attempts to secure legislative intervention 
in the local affairs of our principal cities were 
made by good citizens in the supposed interest of 
reform and good government, and to counteract 
the Schemes of corrupt officials. The notion that 
legislative control was the proper remedy was a 
“erlous mistake. The corrupt cliques and rings 
thus sought to be baffled were quick to perceive 
that in the business of procuring special laws 
concerning local affairs they could easily out- 
match the fitful and clumsy labors of disinter- 
ested citizens. The transfer of the control of the 
municipal resources from the localities to the 
Capital had no other effect than to cause a like 
transfer of the methods and arts of corruption. 


“If any one questions the mischievous results 
of these practices [legislative interference], he 
has but to note the increase of debt and taxation 
in the city of New York from 1860 to the present 
time [187 1) during which legislative intervention 
in the local affairs of that city has been most ex- 
tensively asserted. The debt has increased from 
eighteen millions to one hundred and thirteen 
millions, and taxation for annual expenditures 
from nine to twenty-eight millions.” P 

The transfer of the battle-ground for honest 
government of the city to Albany has made it so 
difficult to fix the responsibility for bad measures, 
and rendered the whole contest so difficult, that 
good citizens have generally given up the endeav- 
or, and been contented to leave the contest in the 
hands of the national parties. Those citizens, 
moreover, who really desire good government are 
so absorbed in their own affairs that they are un- 
able to compete with those to whom politics is a 
means of livelihood. They become disheartened, 
and therefore inefficient, and they are very apt to 
be hopelessly blinded by their affiliations with 
the national political parties, so that when the 
opportunity to do a good piece of political work is 
presented to them, they can hardly be induced to 
take advantage of it. Last year, for instance, 
the Citizens’ Committee presented candidates for 
office, all of whom, but particularly the judicial 
candidates, were incomparably the superiors of 
their competitors. Yet thousands of reputable 
Democrats voted for the inferior candidates be- 
cause they thought that they might otherwise 
“hurt their State ticket.” How, none of them 
ever specified. 

So this year the citizens have again an oppor- 
tunity to rescue the Board of Aldermen, and to 
elect four judges, and yet it is uncertain whether 
they will act. The prime cause, however, of most 
of the waste and extravagance in the city govern- 
ment, and the direct cause of such scandals and 
corruption as have lately been unearthed in the 
bureaus of Water Register and of Arrears, in the 
Commissioner of Jurors’ and the Comptroller’s 
offices, is the treatment of public offices as the 
private property of political parties, by means of 
which they pay debts, and for whose benefit they 
are to be administered. 

The first object of an employé in the Chemical 
Bank, for example, is to attend to his business, 
and if he fails to do it he is found out and dis- 
charged. But the first object of an employé in 
the Comptroller’s or Sheriff’s office, on the other 
side of Broadway, is not at all to attend to his 
proper business, but to attend to the business of 
his particular faction. If he is negligent, or if 
he steals, forges bonds, or levies black-mail, the 
chances are that his superiors are too much oc- 
cupied with primaries, deals, and “seeing the 
boys” to find him out, and he is not discharged. 

e need to have business in the City Hall 
managed just like business in the bank, whereas, 
under the present system, employés of the city 
are furnished with every facility for being cor- 
rupt, and with every inducement to regard their 
official duties as of secondary importance. The 
remedy is to apply the principles of civil service 


. reform to the city government. Such a reforma- 


tion is needed quite as much in New York as it 
ever was at Washington. Under Chapter 354 of 
the laws of 1883 the Mayor has the power to be- 
gin the reform, and if he is correctly reported as 
saying that the recent exposures “have made 
him sick at heart,” we may hope that it will be 
begun, and that he will use all his influence to 
secure the additional legislation needed to place 
the administration of the city government upon 
precisely the same basis.as that of any other 
business corporation. Then, and not until then, 
we may be reasonably sure that the next six 
months will not bear such fruit of scandals as the 
last. 
The remedy for legislative interference is pro- 
vided by a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which comes finally before the Legislature 
at its next session. This, in substance, guaran- 
tees to cities the right of municipal self-govern- 
ment, republican in form, and restricts the power 
of the Legislature to the enactment of general 
laws in reference thereto. It prescribes that it 


shall be the duty of the Legislature to provide - 


for the organization of cities and incorporated 
villages, and to restrict their power of taxation, 
etc., by the passage of general laws only, applica- 
ble alike to all incorporated cities, and that the 
Legislature shall not pass any special or local 
bill affecting the municipal government of a city. 

It also provides that “no city shall increase 
its permanent debt, or raise the rate of taxation 
above that prevailing at the time of the adoption 
of the amendment, or undertake new public 
works, or direct public funds into new channels 
of expenditures, or issue its bonds, other than 
revenue bonds, until the act authorizing the same 
shall have been published for at least three 
months, and thereafter submitted to the people 
of the city at a general election, and received a 
majority of all the votes cast for and against it 
at such election.” 

long 8 forward. people ew 
York should see to it that it is passed by the 
next Legislature ; and as after its adoption it will 
be too late for the Legislature to undo the evil it 
has done, they should also see to it that the 
charter is amended this winter by providing: 1, 
that the Mayor shall have the power to appoint the 
heads of departments absolutely, and to remove 
them without trial—then, if improper appoint- 
ments are made, the responsibility for them will 
be clear ; 2, that there shall be only single heads 
of the city departments; 3, that the election 
for city officers shall take place in March or 
April. Only by a spring election can the selec- 
tion of municipal officers be dissevered from the 
overshadowing influences, the passions, and the 
intrigues of national politics. The allegation 
that the can not be induced to come out 
for a spring election, and did not do so when 


such elections were held, is incorrect, and the 
statistics do not bear it out. The condition of 
the government of the city of New York is well 
known. If the respectable people of the city de- 
sire to better it, these remedies, which are those 
generally agreed upon by those who have most 
carefully studied the subject, are withii their 
grasp. If the people want good government 
they can have it. 
Freperick W. WHiITRIDGE. 


MACKEREL-FISHING. 


“Loox at that fleet of yachts!” exclaimed a 
New- Yorker, as he stood on the rocky shore near 
Booth’s Bay, on the coast of Maine. 

“Those be mackerel b-o-a-ts,”” remarked an old 
lobsterman, who was mending his pots close by. 
“‘There’s nasty weather comin’,” continued the 
old sea-dog, “‘or them fellows wouldn’t be makin’ 
harbor.” 

True to his prediction, the “nasty weather” 
soon came in the form of a drifting black fog, 
accompanied by rain-squalls. It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and as the harbor rap- 
idly filled with the graceful mackerel boats the 
writer jumped into a small boat and pushed from 
the shore for a closer inspection. The first 
schooner reached was the , from Glouces- 
ter, and well might she be mistaken at a short 
distance for a yacht. Her tall masts were almost 
lost in the drifting fog, and although the rough 
weather and salt spray had turned the gilding on 
her bow, and blotched the black hull, still she 
was neat in appearance, and the graceful lines 
told of speed. 

“Come aboard !” shouted a tall man who, with 
pipe in mouth, stood near the wheel. Aboard 
everything was as neat and tidy as a Yankee 
kitchen. Fourteen or fifteen men form a crew— 
enough to man the seine boats and dories: 

Mackerel run in schools at the surface of the 
water, like menhaden, and the dark spot they 
make on the water can be seen at a great dis- 
tance on a clear day. A man is posted at the 
mast-head, and keeps a lookout until fish are 
seen. After a school is sighted it often happens 
that the whole crew, with the excéption of the 
cook, leave the schooner, and while they are sein- 
ing the master of pots and kettles runs the craft 
single-handed. The cooper is another important 


personage aboard the boat, and at the request of | 


the crew a sketch was made of him at work. 
Then, perched upon the cross-trees of the main- 
mast, now swinging twenty feet in an arc from 
one side to the other, the writer sketched the 
lookout at the opposite mast-head. 

Leaving the Levanter, with many invitations to 
call again, we pointed our boat for the dock of 
the canning factory.. Here we found men busy 
cleaning “ tinkers” (small mackerel), removing 
the head and entrails with one dexterous cut of 
the knife. These fish are put up in neat cans, 
and make a very palatable morsel. Numerous 
pretty girls, with fresh complexions and rosy 
cheeks, work in these factories, and it was an odd 
sight to see them crowded around a long wooden 
trough, rolling the cans about in sawdust satura- 
ted with coal oil. 

All along the shore when the mackerel are 
running, the osprey circles and whistles, while, 
with an eye sharper than the man at the mast- 
head, he searches for fish. After a headlong 
plunge into their midst it is seldom he appears 
without his plunder glistening in his talons. 

There are about seven hundred sail and an 
army of men engaged in pursuing the mackerel, 
and about three millions of dollars are invested 
inthe business. The men go shares on the catch, 
the cook alone having a regular salary. This has 
not been a good season, but the fishermen do not 
appear to be discouraged, for, like all sailors, 
they let the morrow take care of itself. 

Dan Bearp. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


ComPLAINTs are made by the managers of some 


of the smaller Western railroads that the cars 


which they send to the sea-board are often care- 
lessly or by design loaded for points in the West 
remote from the places of departure. These cars 
sometimes find their way to the tracks of rival 


LE 


Sf 


' No. 5.—“ Ah, Tom! why didn’t we think of this before?” says our friend Perkyns. 
kindly little creature the donkey; docile and willing; besides, is a near relation to the 


roads that are still more poorly equipped, and 
trouble without end is made for the lost-car 
agents, whose office is made necessary by the ex- 
igencies of freight traffic over the vast railway 
system of this country. - 


A delegate to a Greenback Convention in Bos- 
ton rose “to a point of order.” When asked to 
state his point, he said that he had been trying 
for half an hour to make a motion, and he didn’t 
want to wait any longer. 


In some of the grain-rajsing regions of Califor- 
nia the crop is greatly damaged every year by hot — 
blasts that blow from the north. A plan of do- 
ing away with the withering currents by exploding 
bombs in the air has been seriously proposed. 


The Irish of Roman Catholic faith seem to be 
having things their own way in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Mayor, nearly all the city officers, and most 
of the policemen are Irish and Catholics. ‘In one 

the wards a flag is displayed the upper edge 
of which is red, the body white, and the lower 
edge green. On the flag are the words, “ Hoad- 
ly, Blee, Heisley, and Victory.” A resident who 
signs himself as a Democrat writes to one of the 
papers asking whether the national colors are to 
be changed to red, white, and green by the Irish 
element in his party. : 


The popular liking for government notes is in 
no danger of giving place to aversion because 
some of the young women who count greenbacks 
in the Treasury have had their fingers poisoned 


by the arsenic in the coloring. 


“Captain Nares, the arctic explorer, believes 


- that there is reason for hoping that the Greely 


expedition may be found not to have resulted so 
disastrously as is generally feared. He has writ- 
ten to the London Times, laying out a line of 
retreat which he believes Lieutenant Greely 
might have followed, and which would have tak- 
en him where he would have fallen in with Es- 
quimaux and an abundance of provisions. The 
theory of Captain Nares is based upon an inti- 
mate knowledge of the arctic routes, and of the 
localities at which provisions had been left in 
anticipation of such a journey and its necessi- 
ties, 


Unintentionally King Alfonso seems to have. 
done in Paris what the Vermonter from Bellows 
Falls boasted that he would do—*“ make that old 
town howl.” 


Sleighing on the first day of October inthe 
United States is one of the things to be remem- 
bered concerning the remarkable year cf 1883. 


It is proposed to run trains between Paris and 
St. Petersburg, through Berlin, the speed of which 
throughout the entire distance shall average fifty- 


- six miles an hour—a rate far beyond anything 


that is attained on American roads over long dis- 
tances, and beyond anything that has yet been 


- accomplished on the continent of Europe. 


It is averred that the President caught an — 
eighty-pound bass in the course of his fishing in 
Eastern waters. There is an old story which il- 
lustrates the manner in which this statement is 
received by the generality of fishermen. A Long 
Island veteran of the bob and sinker had been 


_ spinning yarns for an audience of city fishermen, 


who had listened with every appearance of cre- 
dulity. When he had finished, the visiting an- 
glers put forward their ablest story-teller, and 
watched with some little interest to see how the 
veteran would receive the yarn. While the city 
champion was telling of the capture in a seine of 
a finny monster of unheard-of magnitude, and of 
the labor of hauling him over to a fresh-water 
pond by the employment of mule teams, the coun- 
tryman was gravely nodding and audibly assent- 
ing to the probability of every statement. The 
yarn-spinner came at last to the climax, in which 
he told, not without some timidity, the number of 
bales of hay that were fed daily to the imprisoned 
monster of the deep. All eyes were on the old 
fisherman, and he did not weaken. ‘“ Ya-as,” he 
said, with many profound nods, “them big fish, 
they do eat hay!” | 
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4, Mackerel Knives and Ploughs. 5. An Old-time Fisherman (Osprey). - 


1. The Lookout. 2, Seiners—Mackerel Fleet in Background. 8. Fish-cleaning Stand. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CENTENNIAL. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES H. HALL, D.D. 


‘Ir seems to be a foregone conclusion that there 
must somehow be a centennial anniversary, which 
the Episcopal Church is now celebrating. When 
we ask what is the event which justifies this im- 
pression, which the General Convention in solemn 
session is recalling, which has induced the vestry 
of Christ Church to renew, as far as possible, the 
status-of their venerable building, the answer is 
very indefinite. There was, indeed, no event of 
the year 1788 of sufficient importance to call for 
general attention. The first General Convention 
which met to prepare for organization, which was 
not completed until 1789, met in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, and as that body, in its regular 
order, has this year convened in that city, and will 
hardly meet there three years hence, it seems 
proper to recall the past and exchange congratu- 
lations over the century’s growth. In fact, the 
year of grace a century ago was one of utter pros- 
tration. The. only event in which the Episcopal 
Church became interested has been already qui- 
etly and properly honored. Of the fourteen cler- 
gymen of the Church of England who were left 
in Connecticut, “ten of them, rallying from .all 
discou met at Woodbury in the last week 
of March [1783] following the publication of 
peace, to deliberate on the affairs of the Church, 
and to organize for the future.” The “ meeting 
was kept a profound secret, even from their most 
intimate friends of the laity, and it was so quiet- 
ly held that no minutes of it were made or pub- 
lished.” There and thus assembled, with what 
was probably necessary caution, for the sugges- 
tion of bishops in this land had always been a 
firebrand, these ten parsons fought against their 
discouragement, and pefsuaded the Rev. Samugy 
Seapury to undertake an expedition to England 
to obtain, if he could, the episcopal office. The 
result was doubtful. By-the-way, the story goes 
now that this last spring the bishop and clergy, 
who desired to honor the anniversary of that 
event, wished to meet informally in the same 
room of the old house at Woodbury, now occu- 
pied by an ancient dame. The old lady, when 
asked if the clergy might have the use of the 
room for a reunion and supper, replied, after 
some hesitation: “ Well, I dunno. I’m opposed 
to dancin’. They can come if they won’t dance.” 

Dr. Seasury, who became the first Bishop of 
the American Church, had been chaplain to the 
British contingent on Staten Island, and a hun- 
dred years ago Sir Guy CARLETON was delaying 
the evacuation of the city of New York to pro- 
tect the loyalists, who, we read, to the number of 
thirty thousand, found refuge in Nova Scotia be- 
fore the end of the year. Mr. Seasury had been 
for a short time “ in duress vile”’ in his native State 
“ for active hostility to the measures of the Con- 
gressional government.” With letters from the 
clergymen of New York, he sailed for“Zondon 
in June, 1783. Baffled by many impediments in 
London, he at length went to Scotland, and was 


consecrated at Aberdeen by the Non-juring or 


Jacobite bishops, November 14, 1784. We find, 
therefore, no epoch on which to hang a centennial 
celebration, but may well ponder the facts of the 
contrast which suggests itself between the two 
ends of the century. 

The organization of the Church came later. In 
May, 1784, nine clergymen, three from each State 
—New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania— 
“ after prior correspondence,” met at New Bruns- 
wick “to consult for the interests of a Society for 
the Support of Widows and Children of deceased 
Clergymen, which had existed under Charters 
of Incorporation from the Governors of the said 
three States.” They determined while thus as- 
sembled “to procure a larger meeting in the fol- 
lowing October in New York, both to revive that 
Society, and to agree on some general principles 
of the union of the Episcopal Churches through- 
out the States.” This was done, and a beginning 
made. 

In consequence, the first General Convention 
of sixteen clergymen -and twenty-six laymen from 
seven States met in Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
in September, 1785. In the same church gath- 
ered on Wednesday, the 3d inst., four hundred 
deputies and sixty bishops from every partrof the 
republic to consult for the interests of their con- 
stituents. The State of New York sent two dele- 
gates to that primary assembly, the Rey. Samurt 


_ Provost, A.M.(afterward first bishop of this State), 


and Hon. James Duane, Esq. The questions of 
that day were novel and perplexing, the doubts 
and difficulties harassing. The winnowing of the 
colonial Revolution bad left the mustard seed 
with them exceedingly small. The real work they 
found to do was to assert the prime necessity of 
union among themselves independently for the 
first timé since the days of the apostles of all 
help from the State, and in opposition to the pre- 


« vailing popular systems of belief; ef unity in 


doctrine, discipline, and worship, under Episco- 


pal tutelage, with the Church of the Ages and. 


with the faith, as they held it, once for all deliv- 
ered to the saints. The Episcopal contingent of 
this nation has been true to their conceptions of 
truth and duty. The labors, battles, and victories 
of that body have been along one consistent line 
of thought. The Episcopal Church struggled first 
for a right to be; and to be tolerated, and there 
has been a time when defeat seemed certain. 
She has made good the right. In those first 
meetings she timidly but urgently asked for the 
episcopate from those who had failed to conquer 
us, and it is to the credit of all parties that the 
passions of the times were resolutely excluded 
from ecclesiastical circles. 

Now, after a century, we look instinctively at 
results. Take the old stronghold of Puritanism, 
Massachusetts. In 1773 there were four clergy- 
men there, and a few hundred members. The 
last report of that State (1882) shows 162 cler- 
gymen, 18,076 communicants, perhaps five times 
that number of members, and $508,883 56 of an- 


has been gained through much tri ion, can n 
be cleines in oe Or turn to New York. 
When the Rev. Mr. Provost journeyed across New 
Jersey in that September of 1785, he could have 
counted up the parishes which he was in a loose 
sort representing on his fingers. To-day five dio. 
ceses, ably manned, 737 cle , 87,153 com- 
municants, and $1,964,323 22 of annual contribu- 
tions mark the change. The work of the first 
bishop of New York was very small. To-day it 
exceeds the powers of any five men to overlook 
it with ordinary fidelity. True, the population of 
city and State has increased, but there has been ' 
a change of front from the scattered few left by 
the Revolution, with dark clouds chilling them, to 
the united and resolute “sacramental host of 
God’s elect” contending for the same great facts 
and convictions. 

What makes this year an interesting centennial 
to our Episcopal communion, is chiefly the fact 
that there is a spirit abroad in the Church which 
teaches a duty to meet the wants of the age. 
The convention now in session has before it the 
report of the Committee on the Enrichment of the 
Prayer-Book—a subject which has been growing 
in importance for many years, and is now impera- 
tive. The chief object is to enlarge the liturgical 
resources, and to make them more flexible, while 
departing no whit from the doctrine and disci- 
pline of our forefathers. 

In our General Conventions Bishop Horatio 
Potrer has been recognized as a valued and 
useful member. He has always been a power 
“to make for peace, and for those things where- 
by one may edify another.” His record in these 
general assemblies has endeared him to the 
Church at large, and it is to his honor that he 
has filled for many years the most important See 
in the land with a reputation for meekuness, kind- 
liness, and self-forgetfulness which no one now 
questions. Born in 1802; he was elected in the 
Convention of this diocese, then containing those 
of Albany and Long Island, as assistant to Bish- 
op OnpERDONK, whom he in the course of nature 
succeeded. Until that date the diocesans had 
come mostly from Trinity Parish. Dr. Porrsr, 
then rector of St. Peter’s, Albany, was elected emi- 
nently for his blameless reputation, for a faith- 
ful pastorate, quiet, and free from party passion, 
a wise, cautious, laborious, and resolute man of 
God, satisfied with administering things “as this 
Church has received the same.” Twenty years 
ago didcesan conventions were somewhat noisier 
and less guarded in speech than they are now. 
It is largely due to the exercise of the same qual- 
ities in the bishop that the change has come over 
them. Resolute in his own convictions of duty, 
doctrine, and worship, he has been patient, cau- 
tious, and generous before the opposition of oth- 
ers; and while his policy has been sometimes 
suggestive of the Fabian tactics, time has proved 
him generally right. The late election of his 
assistant has demonstrated two facts beyond dis- 
pute—one, that party passion in its ugly forms 
has succumbed, and given place to a magnan- 
imous courtesy and true charity; the other, that 
his flock was as glad as he could be to give 
him as his assistant one of his own kin, and, 
hardly less, of his own kind of Churchmen. In 
the whirl of city life, with its currents and coun- 
ter-currents of thought, feeling, and varied inter- 
ests, where in the nature of things all manner 
of doctrinal opinions and individual vagaries are 
represented at high pressure, it is providential 
that the “ master of assemblies” has been mark- 
ed by freedom from pride, prejudice, and passion, 
firm as a rock in his moderation, and wise in his 
refusal to yield to the passing gusts of the hour. 
Long may the honored face be seen among us! 

We may see in the features of the Bishop-elect, 
whose future opens so auspiciousiy, the signs of 
his character. His “ moderation has been known 
of all men.” To call him Broad-Churchman, or 
Low or High Churchman, is an absurd misnomer. 
No one who knows him ever thinks of him under 
either title. A graduate of the Episcopal Sem- 
inary of Alexandria, Virginia, in 1857, and still 
honored by his Alma Mater, he ought to be a 
partisan, which he is not. Twenty-six years ago 
it would be next to impossible, under the parties 
then raging, to have elected a man of that ilk. 
Tempora mutantur et nos. He has won the con- 


‘fidence of his brethren, he has earned the grace- 


ful right to speak to the honored gentleman 
whose name was opposed to his own as he did 
in the late convention in New York by his char- 
acter and merit. He owes it also partly to the 
increase of something in the whole Church, be- 
fore which party passion has been stilled. His 
first parish was in the village of Greensburg, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania; next, St. 
John’s, Troy. Thence in 1866, after refusing a 

church in Cincinnati (1862), and the Presi- 
dency of Kenyon College (1863), he went to be 
assistant minister on the Green Foundation of 
Trinity Parish, Boston.. He has been best 
known as rector of Grace Church in Broadway, 
New York, since 1868. There for fifteen years 
he has been seen and known of all men, and has 
left in it a monument of good works. As an 
author he has published several works of practical 
religion, marked by earnestness and ability, and 
by solid evangelical truth. He received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from Union College, 
Schenectady, where he was born, and over which 
his father presided until he was called to be 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. He is a Churchman by 
inheritance, and has been fitted for all the details 
of his office by his experience as Secretary of the 
House of Bishops for many years. All who love 
the Church which he has served so well will unite 
in wishing Dr. Porrer a long and successful ca- 
reer. He becomes bishop on the turn of the 
century which has seen great things under the 
able men who have continuously upheld the ideas 
which the Episcopal Church represents to this 
nation. We can trust him to carry on their work, 


-and to add lustre to the American succession. 


A PORCELAIN PIPE. 


“Tut give you three days to lose your senses ; 
then you'll rave over ber.” 

“T don’t rave over ceramics.” 

“Oh, pshaw! you must admit that she is the 
only available object to adore in the valley,” 

“ Admitted. I shall confine myself to the beau- 
ties of nature, however.” 

“You can’t do it. Given a little backwoods 
hotel, only one pretty girl, Harry Goddard with 
nothing to do, and he will be completely at her 
command at the end of one week.” 

“Not at all, Tom; cloisonné on , and all 
that sort of thing, is not my style. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do, though. I believe that you intend 
to stay here about a month; she remains the 
whole season. I'll bet you cigars that I will be 
the favorite before we leave.” 

“‘ Make it a box of cigars, and I’ll do it.” 

“ Done!” answered the young man addressed 
as Harry, lighting a fresh cigar. 

“ Done it is!” responded Tom, adding: “I say, 
Harry, how many cigars do you smoke in a day? 
I should think that you would be a bonanza to 
the cigar man.” » 

“Would if I paid. But I can’t afford cigars; 
I generally smoke a pipe. But why do I find you 
here? When I left you at Freiberg I thought 
that you would settle down there, be a college 


-professor, and do your share toward making the 


younger portion of humanity miserable.- You 
are worse than a will-o’-the-wisp; first in Ger- 
many, then in California. I believe that if I 
should be cast away on a desert island in the 
Pacific, the first object that would greet my eyes 
would be Tom Arthur gravely taking .a squint at 
me through a surveyor’s tripod, or perhaps, ham- 
mer in hand, cracking pebbles on the shore.” - 

“Very possibly ; I should be, as I am now, in 
pursuit of knowledge. I came West to study the 
gold and silver mines, and the general formation 
of the country. But you—what are you doing ? 
You;have nothing to call you from New York,” 
answered Tom. 

“T?” repeated Harry, with a nervous twitch of 
his hand; then, in a careless tone: “Oh, I’m an 
Ishmaelite, a peripatetic; my eyes are with the 
fool’s eyes, in the ends of the earth. I came for 
information; in search of something to write 
about; hunting for a subject.” . 

Tom laughed. “I’m sleepy,” he said, with a 
yawn. “ Halloo! it’s past twelve. Get to bed, 
you Bohemian !” 

“You can go to bed; I’m going to have a 
smoke before I turn in,” replied Harry. 

“Smoke !” may I ask what you’ve been doing 
ever since supper ?” 

“ Burning cigars. I’m going to smoke now,” 
saying which he. went to his travelling bag and 
took out an immense porcelain pipe, tozether 
with a package of tobacco. 

“ Let me see your pipe. Why, here is the fair 
ceramic as she might have looked ten years ago. 
Where did you get it?” said Tom, in surprise. 

“Got the bowl plain in Strasburg,” Harry an- 
swered, examining the pipe fora moment. Then 
he added, as he filled and lit it: ‘‘ It does look like 
her, but it can’t be. I guess the only resemblance 
is the enamel. That pipe was painted for me by 
alady. I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for it: 
some day I'll tell you why.” And Harry sprang 
out of the low window on to the little piazza, and 
turning to wish his friend good-night, he strolled 
down the road. 

Harry Goddard was a young man about twenty- 
eight years of age, well built, and rather good- 
looking. He was almost clever enough to be 
called brilliant, consequently he was so lazy that 
he accomplished but little. He wrote in a des- 


a dozen different names, and as he had no diffi- 
culty in disposing of his wares, he never was in 
want of money. Always good-natured and full 
of spirits, some who knew him thought him shal- 
low, and that he had no depth of feeling; in fact, 
his nature was a most contradictory one. Tom 
Arthur, who perhaps knew him better than any 
one else, said that he had the timber for a first- 
class man in his composition, but at present it 
was covered with a venheering of flippancy, and 
worked into something like many of our modern 
articles of furniture—pleasant to look upon, and 
such a thing as we like to see in another man’s 
parlor, but of no earthly use to any one. 
\ Tom Arthur was about the same age, tall, hand- 
and energetic; he was an engineer,a grad- 
te of the Freiberg School of Mines, and de- 
voted to his profession. He was as different 
from his friend as fire from water; gifted with 
an excellent memory, his mind was stored with 
knowledge of all kinds, systematically arranged, 
and ready for instant use; but he was as modest 
as a girl withal, and was as much underestimated 
by his acquaintances as Harry was overrated. 
They had known each other for nearly twenty 
years, having been neighbors and school-mates, 
but they had separated when Tom went to Frei- 
berg and Harry to Yale. One day Tom was sur- 
prised by having Harry burst into his room with 
- the announcement that he was travelling through 
Europe, and that he thought he would drop in and 
see him. They again separated to meet in two 
years in the Yosemite Valley. 

But to return to Harry as we left him on the 
road between Black’s and Hutchings’s. As he 
puffed lazily at his pipe he paused for a moment 
to enjoy the beauty of the scene. One of his re- 
deeming qualities was an enthusiastic love of Na- 
ture in all her varied forms. The moon was not 
yet set, but was slowly disappearing behind El 
Capitan, flooding the valley with soft light, in 
which the beautiful Cathedral spires on the one 
hand, and the Three Brothers on the other, ap- 


The deep shadows of the pines, the almost fan- 
tastic apperrance of the rocks towering high 


above them, which, in the tremulous light caused 
by the scudding clouds crossing the moon, seemed 


ultory way for half a dozen magazines under half . 


peared clothed with a supernatural grandeur. - 


to sway to and fro with a rhythmic motio 
advance into the light and bow, then to ods 
again into the darkness—all seemed so strong, so 
grand, that there was none of that involuntary 
tremor such as one feels when standing under 
the shadow of the works of man. 

The dull booming of the Yosemite Fall, the 
musical plashing of the Bridal Veil, the rushing 
Merced below, and far above a the crags 
and snow peaks the faint echo of the Vernal and 
Nevada falls, combined to make @ roar that at 
first seemed almost deafening, yet the silence was 
so perfect that Harry trembled to break it even 
by a footstep. Opposite to him was the Yosemite 
Fall, its second leap one vast lunar rainbow in the 
rays of the setting moon. Harry stood, he did 
not know how long, enchanted by the weird grand- 
eur of the scene; then, with a few vigorous puffs 
at his pipe, he walked along the path toward Mir- 
ror Lake, winding in and out among the tall pines, 
past Hutchings’s and Lamon’s, around huge rocks, 
and over rude a made of a couple of planks 
and a rail, till at last he reached the lake, and 
taking his seat on a large stone, gave himself up 
to the tranquil meditations that the pipe induces, 
How many pipes he filled we can not say, but as 
he shook the last grains of Lone Jack out of his 

h the sun was rising over Cloud’s Rest, and 
though he could not yet be seen, the rosy beams 
which heralded his approach were fast breaking 
through the haze which enveloped everything. 
The mist slowly lifted from the surface of the 
lake as the rays of the sun grew more powerful, 
till the broad edge of his disk was seen peeping 
above the Cap of Liberty, gilding the crags and 
little streams with a glory which can only be seen 
at sunrise. Harry rose and walked slowly toward 
the hotel. 

At breakfast Tom opened the conversation with 
the “fair ceramic,” as Harry persisted in styling 
her, by calling attention to the mist which was 
just rising from the valley, and explaining that it 
was owing to the fact that Harry had been up all 
night smoking. Harry explained volubly, but de- 
spite their efforts they could not break through 
the icy reserve with which she seemed to envelop 
herself. While Harry and Tom were in their 
rooms getting ready for their daily tramp, they 
speculated as to the cause of her sudden change, 
for the day before she had been extremely friend- 
ly. They commented freely upon her actions, 
and finally concluded that she would be more like 
herself at dinner-time. 

That evening as they sat on the little veranda, 
Miss Scott (the “fair ceramic”) received Tom’s 
attentions so kindly, and so completely ignored 
Harry, that when those two gentlemen were pre- 
paring to retire, Tom remarked, “ Ah ha, my boy, 
I’ve got you now! come, produce the cigars. By 
Jove! if it were not for a certain little lady ‘ way 
down East,’ I don’t know but—” 

“Don’t crow till you’re out of the woods,” in- 
terrupted Harry, crossly. “I’ve got some time 


yet, and one never can tell what may turn up.” 


Harry’s last remark seemed t like a 
prophecy, for the next afternoon as they sat on 
the veranda a strange gentleman came cantering 
down the road on the back of a most diminutive 
donkey. As soon as he caught sight of Harry 
he tumbled off his steed, me rushed up to the 
piazza, crying, “‘ Why, Harry Goddard, what are 
you doing here? I’m glad to see you, my boy— 
glad to see you!” 

“Thank you, my lord. I suppose you are still 
on your old hobby—botany,” replied Harry. Then 
looking around, he continued, “ Allow me to pre- 
sent you to my friends;” and in turn he intro- 
duced Lord Herbum to Miss Scott, Mrs. Potts, 
her aunt, and Tom Arthur. Lord Herbum re- 
mained with them during the evening, and proved 
himself a most entertaining companion. When 
Harry and Tom entered their room, Tom said, in 
a tone of comic despair: “I’m left. Your noble 
friend did the business. How Miss Scott melted, 
and the aunt fairly gushed, at the mention of a 
title !’ 

“T didn’t think that she was that kind of a 
girl; but they are all alike. Speak of a lord, or 
a duke, or a count, to an American girl, and she 
is on her knees at once. Even I shine in the re- 
flected glory of Herbum’s title. 

“Either a title or money,” Harry continued. 
“*So what chance have you or I in the great mat- 
rimonial race? Nine out of every ten fellows 
who get married obtain the girl’s affection under 
false pretenses. You remember Jack Van Brunt, 
how he used to take Hattie Morrisson out to the 
opera, and go without lunch for a week to make 
up for it. It was a clear case of obtaining love 
under false pretenses.” 

“I don’t believe she married him because she 
thought he was rich,” interrupted Tom. 

“No, perhaps not; but she would never have 
looked at him in the beginning if she had thought 
him poor. I tell you a fellow don’t need much 
in these days to be popular — girls, If 
I had a son, I should teach him, first, to dance ; 
second, to make five dollars’ worth of show on 
one dollar ; third, to talk society nonsense. Then, 
if he had time, I'd teach him to read and write ; 
but I shouldn’t try to load his mind with anything 
worth knowing.” A mild snore from Tom gave 
assent to these propositi and Harry, finding 
no one to listen to him, followed his friend’s ex- 
ample, and went to sleep. . 

For the next three weeks Lord Herbum made 
one of the party on all their excursions, and one 
moment they would see the gray side whiskers 
and good-natured face between the shaggy ears 
of the little donkey which he bestrode, the next 
the saddle would be vacant, and his lordship 
would be on his knees at the side of the trail ex- 
amining some new fern or strange,moss. On 
these rides Harry forswore the use of his beloved 
pipe, for although he was convinced that the face 
on it was only a chance resemblance to the face 
of the “ other painting,” there was a peculiar feel- 
ing of doubt that haunted him when he would 
compare, as he sat smoking his pipe, the rich 
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-brown of the hair, the perfect color of the 

ace, the y of the features, with 
pes > safer, he said to himself, not to dis- 
play it, as it would be almost impossible to make 
any one who did not know all the circumstances 
of how he came by it believe that it was not an 


t at & portrait. 
ae the days passed, with picnics, where Miss 
Scott and Harry superintended the making of the 


* coffee, excursions up the trails, where Tom photo- 
graphed the party with every conceivable variety 
‘of background, moonlight rows on Mirror Lake, 
and at the’last a grand dinner at Snow’s, when 
Lord Herbum sent his own man up the day be- 
fore to prepare for them. This was to be the 
last excursion of the season. Mrs. Potts and 
Miss Scott were to leave the valley in a day or 
two for Lake Tahoe ; Lord Herbum intended to 
spend a few days in the Calaveras grove of big 
trees; Tom Arthur proposed to study hydraulic 
mining in the region of Dutch Flat; Harry was 
the only one who was not decided upon a course 
-° of action. In fact, he had become more and more 
interested in Miss Scott, and resented any allusion 
to the artificiality of her complexion as a person- 
al insult. As they rode down the narrow trail 
from Snow's into the valley, and all the way to 
the hotel, Harry tried in vain to speak to her 
alone. Immediately after supper the ladies plead- 
ed weariness and retired. after, Tom and 
Harry entered their room, and as Harry took up 
his great pipe and prepared to smoke, Tom re- 
marked: “I say, you promised to tell me the his- 
tory of that pipe: why not now? There is no 
time like the present, you know.” | 

Harry laughed nervously. “There is no his- 
tory about it,” he said, with assumed careless- 
ness. “I t the bow! plain in Strasburg, 
and Mrs. Hay painted it for me in New York.” 

“ What, not old Mrs. Hay? I didn’t know she 
could paint.” 

“No, not old Mrs. Hay—her daughter-in-law : 
Susie Andrews was her name before she was 
married.” 

“The Miss Andrews that you used to write to 
and rave about when you were in Europe ?” 

“The same.” 

‘“‘ But I didn’t know that she was married.” 

‘‘She wasn’t when she painted the pipe.” > 

“ But I judged that you had gntentions in that 
direction yourself.” | 

“] did,” responded Harry, “ but the intentions 
were all on my side. You see she and I had al- 
ways been together—like brother and sister, in 
fact—and while I felt than a brotherly af- 
fection toward her, her love for me was simply a 
sisterly regard. WhenI came back from Europe 
and told her, she informed me that she was en- 


to Charlie Hay, painted me this pipe bowl, . 


and advised me to take a trip for my health. 
We didn’t have a row,or anything of that kind. 
She told me not to come back till I got over it; 
then she gave me this pipe bowl, and told me— 
this is the queerest part of it—told me that there 
was the girl she wanted me to marry.” 

“ Well?” inquired Tom. 

“ Well, you know I— By Jove! I—Id like 
to do it,” said Harry, with some hesitation ; then 
gathering courage, he continued, “ Do you know, 
I believe that Miss Scott is the original of the 
picture on my pipe.” 


Just then there was a knock on the door, and. 


as Tom opened it a waiter delivered to him a neat 
little package—“ For Mr, Goddard and Mr. Ar- 
thur.” On top was an envelope directed to the 
two gentlemen. Harry tore it open and glanced 
at the contents. 

“What in the mischief! ‘ Bet cigars !’— 
‘neither of you preferred!’ Here, Tom, read it; 
I can’t. I begin to see what it means.” 

Tom took the note, and read as follows : 


“ GENTLEMEN,—As it will be next to impossible 
for you to settle the bet which you made con- 
cerning me,I send you a box of cigars, so that 
neither of you may be the loser. I leave the val- 
ley to-morrow morning, and we shall be spared 
the mortification of meeting again. I would drop 
as a parting hint that you can not be too careful 
to discover what the walls of you 8 afte 
composed of before you comment too freely upon 
your neighbors. L. Scorrt. 

“To Mr. T..G. Anruur and Mr. Haury 


_ Harry sat for a moment as if stunned; then 


stepping to the bureau, he slowly lifted a small 
Spanish stiletto. Tom sprang forward and grasped 
his arms. “Hold on!” he cried. “ Don’t be a 
fool; you don’t want to die yet.” 
Harry shook himself free; then, with a quiet 
smile, he asked: “You didn’t think that I was 
going to kill myself, did you? Oh no, I only want 
to see what the wall is made of.” And as he 
spoke he thrust the keen blade into the side of 
the room. “ Worse than I expected,” he said, as 
he drew it out and examined the cut. “ Not even 
a board partition, only some cheese-cloth stretch- 
ed from beam to beam and papered over. She 
must have heard every word we said. In future 
our communications must be made in writing.” 
Harry sat for a moment, scrawled a few words 
on a piece af paper, and throwing it to Tom, re- 
marking, “ See to that, will you ?” he grasped his 
pipe and left the room. He rushed down the 
road to the corral, found his guide, had his horse 
saddled, and started off up the Coulterville trail. 
‘‘ He’ll break his neck,” muttered the guide. 
But Harry sped on up the narrow path ; and.as 
from time to time a turn of the trail disclosed a 
bit of the valley, he would pause to look. So he 
galloped ahead, till, in the gray of the morning, 
when he was but a few miles from Dudley’s Mills, 
where he intended to get a fresh horse, his own 
beast, wearied with the long and hard ride, stum- 
bled and fell, Harry shot over his head, and far 
beyond the edge of the narrow road whith was 
Cut in the side of the mountain. He rolled down 
over the sharp rocks, and then all was a blank. 


reality which he had before him all 


My pipe.” 


- his arm around her. 


His first return to consciousness was when he 
found himself on a comfortable couch, felt a light 
touch on his forehead, and heard some one mur- 
mur, “Harry!” As he opened his eyes he saw a 
vision of gold-brown hair floating over a light 
morning wrapper disappear through the door. 
His first thought in his dazed condition was that 
the head on his pipe had come to life, and he 
fumbled for the pocket where he had thrust it 
before he started on his night ride. His coat 
was off ; there it lay on the chair. He must see 
his pipe. He tried to rise, then became aware that 
there was — wrong. As he fell back 
with a groan, again that bright vision entered the 
room. This time it said, ‘ You must not move, 
Mr. Goddard ; I will get anything you want.” 

Harry looked with wondering eyes for a mo- 
ment; then glancing toward his coat, articulated, 
She felt first in one pocket, then in 
another, and at last brought a handful of bits 
of broken porcelain. Harry regarded her intent- 
ly; then, with a satisfied look, he murmured: “I 
thought so. You are the same. The pipe is 
tego you are the picture come to life, are 

not 

“Yes, yes,” she whispered, with a sigh; then 
groaned to herself, “ Oh, if he should always be 
this way, and I to blame for it!” 

But Harry had sunk into a quiet sleep, and the 
next morning he was much better. He was only 
sprained and bruised, the doctor said, though how 


he escaped breaking every bone in his body was | 


a mystery. Miss Scott and her aunt were in the 


stage, coming around the same curve where Har-. 


ry had met with his accident. The driver saw 
the dark figure caught in the branches of a bush 
about half-way down the side of the mountain, 
and with true Western promptitude he took a 
coil of rope out of the box, made one end fast to 
a stump, the other around his body, crawled down 
the descent, and taking hold of the insensible man, 
made his way back to the stage. When they ar- 
rived at Dudley’s Mills, Harry was put to bed, and 
lingered for several days in delirium. 

At last, when he had recovered enough to be 
able to walk around, he thought of Tom. He 
telegraphed to him: “I am at Dudley’s Mills. 
Come on.” When Tom received the dispatch he 
was thunder-struck. Harry had written on the 
piece of paper which he handed to him when 
they parted: “I leave for San Francisco; send 
m ge by to-morrow’s stage, vid Coulter- 
ville. Will write in a week or two.” Conse- 
quently, what he could be doing at Dudley’s Mills, 
Tom was at a loss to i ne. However, he did 
not stop to reason, but ordered his horse, and 
set off immediately. 

That evening, as they sat on the cozy little ve- 
randa in front of the hotel, Harry told about his 
wild ride and his rescue, and how he had taken 
Miss Scott to be the picture on his pipe come to 
life, and gave such an amount of strictly 
al information that even good-natured Tom was 
bored, and at last managed to say, with a sup- 
pressed yawn, “ And so you lost your pipe, did 
you ?’ 

Harry’s eager mood was changed in an instant, 
and a laconic “ Yes” was the only answer. 

“You felt pretty bad about it, didn’t you?” 
pursued Tom, feeling that he must say something, 
yet afraid that it would start Harry talking again. 

Harry rose from his chair and turned toward 
the door. There in the doorway, like a picture, 
framed in the honeysuckles and roses, stood Marie 
Scott. Harry stepped to her side, and slipped 
“Felt badly? No. Why 
should I mourn for the picture when I have the 


‘original ?” he answered, as he drew her gently 


into the house. ALLAN Forman. 


LADIES AT LAWN TENNIS. 


Ir any club was strong enough to break the 
barrier of prejudice that forbade ladies to com- 
pete in open lawn tennis tournaments, it was the 
Staten Island Ladies’ Club for Out-door Sports, 
and that organization has vindicated its position 
by holding a tournament in which ladies belong- 
ing-to any club in the country were admitted to 
compete. That such prejudice has existed—and 
it is by no means yet overcome—is evident from 
the fact that whereas open tournaments for male 
amateurs have been frequent in the past three 
years, only one club has offered a prize for ladies 
in open competition, and even that one has only 
done so in one instance. The Ladies’ Club is 
therefore entitled to credit for having in- 
serted the thin end of what it is to be hoped will 
prove a very stout wedge. 

The tournament, which, ed one day by 
stormy weather, was held on the ground of the 
Staten Island Cricket Club on the 3d of October 
and two following days, was a complete success. 
The weather, it is true, favored the players rather 
than the spectators, since it was “bracing” even 
to frigidity ; but the gayety of the scene, and the 
strong interest maintained by the often brilliant 
and always worthy play of the contestants, were 
sufficient to keep the many on-lookers from pay- 
ing greater heed to the chilly atmosphere than 
was absolutely forced upon them. October is, to 
be sure, somewhat late in thé season for out-door 
tennis, but so long as the summer outing is ex- 
tended far into the autumn, the tournament at the 
home club must be held either in October or in 
June, and the latter month is as much too early 
for good play as the former is late for balmy 
weather. With the exception of the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s doubles, in which a lady and gentle- 
man played as partners, the contests were open 
only to ladies, ten players entering for the single- 
handed matches, six pairs for the doubles, and 
eight for ladies’ and gentlemen’s doubles. 

It may have been a matter for short-lived re- 
gret, but it should rather be a subject for con- 
gratulation, that the first prize in the most impor- 
tant event, the single-handed match, was won by 
a visitor from another club. There is a savor of 


strongly. 


inhospitality when a member of the home club 
wins the best prize, for which strangers have been 
invited to compete, and at the same time there is 
apt to be a feeling of disappointment if the home 
club is left etitirely out of the race. The Staten 
Island Ladies’ Club should bé well satisfied with 
the result in the single-handed match, which was 
won by Miss Goopwin, of the Franklin Archery and 
Tennis Club, after as interesting and brilliant a 
match as was ever played between ladies in this 
country, her last opponent being Miss ApKLaIpE 
Rosrnson, of Staten Island, who thus took -the 
second prize. Miss Goopwin’s style is that which 
has been the winning game in the last three 
years ; she plays up at the service line, and makes 
frequent and skillful use of the volley, the prin- 
cipal point of difference between her game and a 
strong male player’s being that she relies more 
on “ placing” a volley than on force. Miss Ros- 
INSON is the champion of the Staten Island Ladies’ 
Club, and the match between her and Miss Goop- 
WIN was what those scoffers should bave seen 
who have said in their haste, “ All women are 


duffers.’ 


“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.” 


Ir has been said that if there were no mari- 
ages de convenance there would be no French 
plays. But this theme has been the mainspring 
of many a tragedy long before the glittering and 
elusive modern French society drama with its 


pointed morale—or, to be more accurate, im- 


morale—had its run of popularity. The story of 
the woman who weds the man she does not love, 
and then loves the man she should have wed, 
dragging down lover, husband, and self to de- 
struction, has often been told on the stage. His- 
tory has furnished many such instances to the 
dramatists ; yet the most picturesque of them all, 
and that most admirably adapted to dramatiza- 
tion, waited many years until it became part of 


-the literature of the stage. The actors in the 


actual history of Francesca pa Riri form of 
themselves, without perversion of historical ac- 
curacy, a brilliant array of dramatis persone. 
There is the gloomy background of a noble mind 
and heart imprisoned in the twisted body of the 
hunchback Lanciorro, in bright contrast to it the 
brilliant beauty of his brother Paoto, the whole 
picture mellowed by the gentle grace of the lov- 
ing, unfortunate Francesca. Moreover, a point of 
great value to the modern dramatist, the locality, 
offers fine opportunities to the scenic artist. 
From the history of Francesca pa Riri, Mr. 
Boxer has constructed a play of remarkable 
strength, which, however, in its present form con- 
tains the elements of even greater strength. On 
its original production by E. L. Davenport, many 
years ago, it failed. It was then a reading rather 
than an acting play. Mr. Barrett of late years, 
with his keen discernment, saw in it the possibil- 
ities of a great Buccess—at any rate, he recog- 
nized in Lanciotto a character admirably adapted 
to himself—and set to work with Mr. Boxer to 
condense it into a drama for the stage. The re- 
sult is a strong play of six acts, each act having 
a distinct climax, and the climaxes growing in 
strength until the curtain rolls down over a ter- 
rible tragedy. When I say that the play contains 
possibilities of even greater strength, I mean that 
a more liberal condensation in the first two acts, 
which, from the necessities of the story, are rath- 
er wanting in dramatic movement, would devel- 
op the plot more effectively. I shall not give 
more than a synopsis of the plot. To end the 
bloody wars of Guelph and Ghibelline, Lanciotto 
of Rimini is betrothed to Francesca of Ravenna. 
Paolo sues for his hunchbacked brother so seduc- 
tively that he wins Francesca’s affections for him- 
self. She, duped by her father into the belief 
that Lanciotto is counterpart of Paolo, though 
undeceived before the betrothal, meets deceit with 
deceit, and consents to the marriage. From the 
very altar Lanciotto is called to the war. A love 
scene between Paolo and Francesca is overheard 
by Pepe, the jester, who, hating Lanciotto, rushes 
to his camp, informs him of the perfidy of wife 
and brother, and is awarded with death. The hus- 
band takes horse for Rimini, and surprising Paolo 
and Francesca, kills them, and takes his own life. 
I admire particularly Mr. Boxer’s management 
of the climaxes to Acts IV.,V.,and VI. That 
to the fourth, with the fine grouping at the cathe- 
dral altar, is scenic rather than histrionic, as if to 
bring out the action of the following climaxes 
At the end of the next act the 
fool is killed. A murder well carried out is a 
strong climax, but Mr. Boxer has used his ma- 
terial so as to have a one at his dispos- 
al for the next act. After the fall of the curtain 
the hearer follows in imagination the outraged 
husband in his ride to Rimini. Consequently the 
love scene with which the last act opens empha- 


sizes by contrast the guilt of the lovers. As Pa-- 


olo asks Francesca for one last kiss, they hear 
Lanciotto’s hissing voice—“ Take it!” Over them 


stands, not the hideous hunchback from whose 


touch Francesca shrank, but the dark figure of 
avenging justice. It is the moral justification of 
Lanciotto’s vengeance which gives strength to the 
final tragedy. With great skill Mr. Boxer has 
idealized Lanciotto. He has given him an ardent, 
impulsive, noble nature, which atones to the au- 
dience for his physical defects. He is pitiable 
rather than repulsive. Were he a Richard IIL, 
with a distorted heart in a distorted body, the 
immolation of the lovers would seem brutal mur- 
der. In Francesca da Rimini it is the vindica- 
tion of a husband’s wrongs. 

“To the great actor who created Jean Baudry,” 
wrote Vacqueriz to Reanizr. Mr. Boxer might 
write in a similar strain to Mr. BarretrWwho as 
Lanciotto is the central figure of this play. It 
is a part in which the actor easily surpasses lis 
previousy efforts—even his Cassius, which is usu- 
ally considered his best. It is a dark, weird, 
impassioned personation, softened with fine art 
by noble love and faith for brother and wife. 


A single “No” from Pavlo or Francesca would 
have saved them. He implores them to give 
him a lying “ No” rather than the truth. Then 
only when all is hopeless does he wreak his 
vengeance. Mr. Barrett goes through the last 
two acts like a whirlwind carrying all before it. 
But there is one omission which if rectified would 
deepen the impression of the last act. Mr. Bar- 
RETT’S personal appearance should bear traces 
of that fearful night ride to Rimini, in which the 
demons of murder and vengeance rode at Lanci- 
otto’s side. A little dishevelment would add to 
the realism of the scene. 

_ Mr. Barretr is the self-made man among act- 
ors. He is now enjoying the fruits of untir- 
ing energy and devotion to art for art’s sake. 
He is almost the only American actor of note 
who is constantly adding new parts to his réper- 
toire. In the last few years he has brought out 
three American plays, Francesca da Rimini, Pen- 
dragon, and Yorick’s ove. From his extraordi- 
nary success in the first-named, the general pub- 
lic now appreciate what many already knew— 
that Lawrence Barrett is in the foremost rank 
of American actors, sharing the honors of the 
legitimate drama with Epwin Bootn and Joun 


THE GREAT TROT AT FLEETWOOD. 


On the 29th ultimate, St. Julien, surnamed the 
King of the Turf since 1879, when he made a 
mile in 2.12%, the fastest time then on record, 
was dethroned by Jay-Eye-See, the little black 
gelding of Wisconsin. This gelding, which was 
named by spelling out the initials of his owner, 
Jerome I. Case, has been known since his re- 
markable performance of the past two seasons 
as the Western Wonder. He is the worthy soq._ 
of Dictator and Midnight. In nearly every race 
he shows the mettle of these fine horses. Indeed, 
the parents of Jay-Eve-See could not have been 
more appropriately named, for he is black as mid- 
night, and dictates to his competitors the distance 
they shall trot behind him. 

The Western Wonder was born in 1878, so he 
becomes the King of the Turf at the early age of 
five. He is certainly a very young ruler, and yet 
there is no trotter worthy to be appointed regent. 
If Maud §. were still on the track she might hold 
the reins of government until Jay-Eye-See is of 
age. But Maud S., since Mr, VanpeRBILT became 
her owner, is no longer on the turf. - 

The young King of the Turf is fifteen hands one 
inch high. He ran his first race as a four-year- 
old, last year, and beat, at Chicago, in September, 
Trinket’s record for four-year-olds, which had 
stood for three years. His two principal per- 
formances this season before the race with St. 
Julien were at Albany and Providence. At-Al- 
bany, in July, he wiped out Santa Claus’s record — 
for five-year-olds, 2.18, by covering the mile in 
2.164, while at Providence he beat his own record, 
trotting in 2.10%, or within half a second of Maud 
S.’s fastest mile on record. | 

St. Julien is a bay gelding, the son of Volun- 
teer and Flora. He has made 2.11}, which was 
the best record for a gelding until Jay-Eye-See’s | 
performance in Providence. His most wonder- | 
ful season was in 1880. . He ran in twenty heats 
the mile in less than 2.20, and five of the heats , 
were remarkably fast. He is owned and driven — 
by Mr. Hickox. 

The race between him and the Westerner was 
ona Saturday. On Thursday Jay-Eye-See arrived 
here from Boston. He had been trotting there 
on the two days previous, trying to beat his own 
record, but in vain, and had come on here with- 
out a night’s rest. He looked worn and tired, 
and a good many sportsmen criticised Mr. Case 
for letting the little horse work so hard just be- 
fore the great race. But Mr. Case knew his 
horse. Jay-Eye-See is the idol of the Case fam- 
ily, and the idea of Mr. Case jeopardizing his 
chances of victory was preposterous. The geld- 
ing’s gentleness and docility show how kind a 
master Mr. Case has been, for when he came 
into his possession as a two-year-old he was wild. 
Cour, who grooms Jay-Eye-See, asserts that 
the horse has only been struck once since he pass- 
ed into the hands of his present owner. 

On Saturday the bluff to the north of the 
club-house was thrown open to the public for the 
first time since the Association was founded. The 
green of the hills between which Fleetwood nes- 
tles was hidden by the mass of human beings. 
The field was crowded with vehicles, the vehi- 
cles with people, and the people stood on the 
seats and crowded one another. There were 
some twenty thousand present. Had it not 
been for the rain-storm the night before, which 


| led many to suppose that the race had been 


postponed on account of the heavy track, the 
crowd would have been much greater. 
The race was for $5000 for the winner of thnee 
out of five mile heats. Mr. Case was loath to 
start Jay on the heavy track, but concluded not 
to disappoint the multitude. Hickok and Brrs- 
ER got the geldings away head and head at the 
word “go.” St. Julien led most of the course, 
and into the home-stretch showed the Westerner 
half a length. But as the horses came pounding 
down the stretch “the little black devil” came . 
forward With a grand spurt, which carried St. 
Julien off his feet almost under the wire. It 
was Jay-Eye-See’s heat by half a head. At the 
first attempt to start in the second heat the 
Western Wonder was a length in the rear, but 
Briruer nodded for the word.’ Nor did he under- 
estimate his “ side-wheeler’s” stroke, for he won 
the heat by a length and a half. At the start 
for the next heat Biruer again nodded fur the 
word, though St. Julie’ was three-quarters-of a 
length ahead. Brrner was again right, for at the 
finish Jay-Eye-See was three lengths ahead, and 
the winner of the race. Owing to the heavy 
track, the time was poor, being for the three 
heats respectively 2.20}, 2.184, and 2.19, 
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BRIDGING NIAGARA AGAIN. 


Tux existing railway bridge over the Niagara 
River was begun in 1852, and opened to traffic 
in 1855. It is a suspension-bridge, with a span 

\ of 821 feet, and was the first important work of 
its designer; Joun A. Roxrsiine, who afterward 
designed the Cincinnati suspension-bridge with a 
span of 1057 feet, and the Brooklyn bridge with 
a span of 1595 feet. This bridge has served the 
increasing traffic up to the present time, but the 
Michigan Central Railroad is now constructing, 
some ten rods above the suspension - bridge, a 
work in some respects more daring, and almost 
as novel now as Roxrsiine’s bridge was at the 
time of its erection. 

: The span of Roxsiixe’s bridge from tower to 
tower has just been given as 821 feet. This is 
the distance required in order to gain a firm fgot- 
ing for the towers at the summit of the precipi- 
tous cliffs which form the shores of the Niagara 
River. But, precipitous as they seem and are, 
the actual waterway at the bottom is not much 
more than half of the span at the top of the 
gorge. A bridge with piers in the stream itself 
would not interfere with navigation over what 
poor Wess described, when he first saw it, as 
“the angriest bit of water in the world,” but the 
same causes which make it unnavigable make 
impracticable.the erection of a bridge with inter- 
mediate piers. The piers of the new bridge are 
established at the edge of the roaring river, 464 
feet apart, and they are to be connected by a 
metal arch. 

This span would a few years ago have been re- 

ed as unbridgable by any other appliance 
than a suspended platform. Although it is only 
five feet greater. than the central span of Sre- 
PHENSON’s tubular Britannia Bridge, the method 
adopted by that engineer of making this vast 
girder in one picce, floating it under the piers, 
and hoisting bodily. its vast weight of 1587 tons 
to its place, could not be adopted here, where 

i" the tideway, with a maximum velocity of nine 
miles of the Menai Straits, is replaced by the im- 
petuous and incessant torrentof Niagara. More- 
over, the height of 100 feet above the water 

, which STEPHENSON was required to attain becomes 
here a height of 230. Before Captain Eaps sprang 
his metal arch over the Mississippi, engineers 
would have regarded a suspension-bridge as the 
enly solution of the new problem, That great 
work showed that a span of 520 feet, or sixty 
more than is required at Niagara, could be built, 
and built without centering, by gradually project- 
ing an iron structure further and further from its 
heavily loaded or balanced base until two such 
structures met and became an arch, transmitting 
its pressure from end to end, having up to that 
time been two gigantic cantalevers, 

This is the principle which has been adop 
in the construction of the new bridge across Ni- 
agara, with modifications and improvements no 
doubt suggested by experience. The piers being 
here at the sides ovly and ou the rock, the great 


ed in establishing his piers beneath the shifting 
bed of the Mississippi, and upon the everlasting 
rock 136 feet below its surface at high water, have 
not been met with here. On the other hand, the 
rise of the central arch of Eaps’s bridge is only 
474 feet, while the height of the arch at Niagara 
from the water is nearly ten times as much. 
This does not, perhaps, seriously complicate the 
engineering problem, but it touches the imagina- 
tion more to learn of a human spider extending a 
web of metal day after day at this giddy height 
and over this mad torrent than at fifty feet above 
the lazy and muddy Mississippi. As a matter of 
fact, however, a workman who should fall at Ni- 
agara would probably not be perceptibly any 
ao than one who might have fallen at St. 
uis. 


BASE-BALL CHAMPIONS. 


During the remarkable base-ball season just 
closed the sport has indeed won the title of ‘‘ Na- 
tional game.” So universal and determined has 
been the interest manifested in it, that in the con- 
servative city of Boston alone 138,000 persons 
witnessed the League games of the season, and 
throngs of from 3000 to 5000 spectators of a 
single game have been common. 

The struggle for both the League and Associ- 
ation championships has been close beyond pre- 
cedent, andthe victory in each case has been 
hailed by the city to which the winning club be- 
lorigs as an event of the greatest importance, and 
one reflecting credit upon the municipality. 

The League being the elder of the two organi- 
zations, its championship is entitled to first men- 
tion, although an equal amount of skill and hard 
work was required to win the one as the other. 
The victorious team in this case is that of Bos- 
ton, to which city the pennant now goes for the 
third time since the formation of the League. 

A reference to their pictures on page 653 will 
show the members of the Boston club to be the 
determined-looking fellows that their record of 
the past summer has proved them. FEarly in the 
season they were generally regarded as a second- 
rate club, on account of the number of new men 
on their roll; and, until the end of May, thev 
failed to give any promise of their future success, 
being at that fime seventh, or next to the last, on 
the list of League clubs. The season opened with 
Providence in the lead, a position taken after sev- 
eral weeks by Cleveland. but yielded again al- 
most immediately to Providence. . Again Cleve- 
land passed to the front, to be ousted in turn by 
Chicago, who captured the lead by a series of 
magnificent spurts. During this time the Boston 
boys had kept so quiet that when they quietly 
stepped to the front and assumed Chicago's po- 
sition everybody was surprised, and numerous 
prephecies were made that their tenure of office 
would be very short. But they maintained their 
ground, and steadily increased their lead, until, on 


difficulties which Eaps encountered and vanquish- | 


- ternal rem 


the last Saturday of September, they defeated the 
Clevelands in Boston 6 to 4, thereby completing 
their tally of 98 games, of which they had won 63 
and lost 35. 

The American Association championship for 
1883 has been won by the Athletic Club, of Phil- 
adelphia, after the most stubbornly contested se- 
ries of on record; and Philadelphia has 
gone wild over the victory. It is a victory of 
but one game, so close has been the struggle, 
and it was only won in the next to the last game 
of the season. Of their 98 games played the 
Athletics have won 66, St. Louis 65, Cincinnati 
61, Metropolitan (of New York) 54, Eclipse (of 
Louisville) 52, Columbus 33, Alleghany 31, and 
Baltimore 28. The decisive game was that play- 
ed with the Eclipse nine in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on the same day that the Bostons won their 


League victory. The game was won by but one | 


run, the seore being 7 to 6. 

Upon receipt of the news of this victory in 
Philadelphia immense crowds blocked the streets 
in the vicinity of the bulletin boards displayed 
by the daily papers, and the excitement was sim- 
ilar to that with which the news of some great 


victorious team, 
city two days later—on Monday, the Ist inst. 

On their way from Louisville the champions 
were joined at Cincinnati by the Metropolitans, 
of New York, who accompanied them home. At 
Harrisburg they were met by a reception com- 
mittee from Philadelphia, consisting of the pre- 
sident of the Select Council and a number of 
prominent politicians. 

_ Upon their arrival in Philadelphia in the even- 
ing the victors entered carriages and were driven 
through many of the principal streets at the head 
of a procession of eight thousand persons, mem- 
bers of base-ball and social clubs. Bearing 
torches and transparencies, and interspersed with 
numerous bands of music, the procession forced 
its way slowly through such great throngs of ex- 
cited spectators that all other street travel was 
for the time being suspended. Public buildings, 
stores, and private houses were illuminated, ban- 
ners fluttered on the night air, and the ovation 
accorded to these successful players of the na- 
tional game was such as might have been ten- 
dered to a victorious army. 

The parade was followed by a banquet, attend- 
ed by many of the prominent men of the city, 
the freedom of the city theatres has been offered 
to the members of the team, watches, gold med- 
als, and other testimonials have been presented 
to. them, and altogether they have been treated 


like heroes worthy of the proudest distinctions. 


The most interesting games of this season will 
be played in Philadelphia on the 17th, 18th, and 
19th of this month, when the League champion 
Bostons will meet the Association champion 
Athletics, in contests for the base-ball suprema- 
cy of the country. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 
Dz. J.J. Ryax, 8t. Louis, gaye: “I invariably 


w rable re- 
sults. I also find it a tonic to an enfeebled condition 


of the genital organs.” —{ Adv.) 


$2000 REWARD. 


Ong Tuovsanyv 
Will be paid on the Take of any person counter- 
e 


De. Tostas’s Venetian LIniment, 
and $1000 if Dr. Tobias, during 36 years which said 
Liniment has been established, has ever published a 
false certificate. 

Dre. Tostas’s LinIMENT 
has given universal satisfaction since it haa been in- 
troduced into the United States. After being tried 
by millions, it has been 

Tue Patn or tur Worry. 
Thousands of physicians reconimmend it as 
edy in cases of chronic rheumatism, head- 
ache, toothache, mosquito bite, cuta, bruises, na, 
old sores, pains in the limbs, back, and chest, 
freckles, stiffened joints, and contrac 
muscles, 


headache, its soothin penetrating qualities are 
felt. It perfectly to take in- 
ernally. 

Sold by all druggiets at 25 and 50 cents.—[{Adv.) 


BURNETT'S COCO 

The best of all hair-dressings. It al irri 

removes all tendency to dandruff, and 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a us and healthy of hair. Its 
effect upon the pessinees and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. FLavonine 
Extracts ate the best.—{Adv.]} 


TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE 
Is delicious to take,and at once corrects all irregularities 
of the liver, stomach, and bowels. Nothing so good for 
constipation, biliousnese, etc. Everybod 
likes it. Sold everywhere at 25 and 50c. ade} 


Hatrorp Savor is conceded the standard relish. 
my Sauce improves soups, fish, gravies, meats, etc. 
v. 


C.C. Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N. Y. 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -{ Adv. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SILKS 


PATCH. 


WORK 


stamps for samples. ale Milk Nev loves, 


... “MAMMA’S DARLING,” 
Beautiful set of I Cards by mail on rece 
of three 2c. stamps. “30 Nassau 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


_ Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 


cal. 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Bi admirably adapted for invalids as 
\ 3 well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 
HEALTH 


Is not possible when the blood is impu 
ailment must be slow and 
u n 


roi organs, and othe 
first cxternal — of such vitiation are 
Blackheads, mples, Sties, Erupti 
and Boils. Yet more seriousare thesymptoms 
showing its internal effects in depression of the 
Lassitude, Weariness without ef- 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only medicine that will ay a 

the blood. In millions of cases, du ogee 
forty years in which it has been the best ho 
of humanity suffering from vitiation of the life- 
current, it effected cures beyond the power 
of any other remedy. Leading physicians know 
its composition from the most powerful altera- 


tives, diuretics, and tonics, rescribe it in 
their practice. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
lid 


Mrs. C. THOMPSON'S 


(Also manufactarer of the celebrated Tnomrson’s Parant W avs.) 


INFRINGE™ 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


Prices, $6 to $12 (Blond and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and 
give your address County and State. 

Also, the most KLEGANT ASSORTMENT 

from $5 to 350. GRAY 
HAIR A SPEOIALTY. 


of SWITCHES 
tt” Beware of parties endeavoring to 
sell you Waves representing them to be 
the Thompson Wave, as I do not allow 
any other Dealer to sell my ¢ ° 
Goods sent C.0.D. subject to examination on pay- 
ment of Express charges. : 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


SREAKEAST. 
y a thorough knowledge of the natural 
which govern the operations of digestion and Berg 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine p 
of well - selected Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bevera 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Its 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
oO resist every tenden sease. Hun 
maladies are Soatiog nd 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We 


Gazette. 
ply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
tins only (3-16. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: ” 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Londen, 


lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 


’ 


, FES to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 
ISFIGURING Humors, Hamiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Scrofala, Salt Rheum, and In- 


fantile Humors cured by the Curioura 
Curiovea Reso.vent, the new blood purifier 
the blood and ration of impurities and 
poisonons elements, 


thus removes the cause. 
Curiouna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
ace and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cotioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, pre from Curttovra, is indis- 
oe treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Kin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
-Curiourna Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuficira, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Potrer Deve anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 


A TRIAL FOR 10 CENTS. 


NORWEGIAN BALM! 


The old, never-failing remedy for 


CATARRH! 


A fou) catarrhal breath is a sure warning that the mu- 
cous membrane is ulcerated, and that the sense of smell 
will soon be affected, and lost forever if the ulceration 
is allowed to continne. The Norwegian Balm soon ar- 
rests ulceration, cleanses the air passages of all foul mat- 
ter, thereby restoring the breath to its natural purity. 

A-TrRiat. Lot, for a week's use, illustrated pam- 
phiet, sent for 10 cents. 

. B. PHELPS, Prop'r, 111 E. 89th St.; New York. 


Huta, Fishing, and Please 


Boats. 


A good hantin; - boat, 13 feet , 86-inch beam 


. Send for and prices. 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, i ufacturers of 


| Pumps, Windmills, etc., Waukegan Ill. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
] orrboids, 
[LO Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


bile, headache, hem 
cerebral congestion, &c. 

the nenal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 

produces irritation. 


Sole 
LUN DBORG!S 


de la Faculté de 
27, rue Rambutean, P 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


rietor, 
Cleese 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


“THE "BOGARDUS" DOUBLE-BARRELED SHOT-GUN 


BREECH-LOADING 


Polish 


store 20. 
and village at an early date, we 


@ agree to ship toany part of the 
doubie barreled Breech-!Io 
required .mount of mune 


og 
yon or 
no case will we se 


matied us with 


ust come from fetere sales. in the genuine Merits of 
ie tn a town or witage tt wif sell mre at the reguier 


each purcharer from a town onr t, and ff you can hel to 


nracent, a us 
ORDER AT ONCE. we win reruna the money st once, 
rgaias to in of Fi 


send free our Fall Catalogue of Special 


ccmplete, $2.00 per set. Send money by 
ntance in this city have him 


beat « $90 Scott gun at 
teated the 


Stee! Barrels, Choke- bored, 
Beautifully Engraved and 
Walnut Stoek. 


as or money 
and thie gun cannot be procured except 
parties are invariably that 
make the following offer to any one sending us Cash $12.60 and 


On receipt of tuis Coupon and $42.50 
din ung as desc 

re Dec. 1883, Persons wishing to pa re 
a gun for less than 30 un this Coupon is or sent 


y by registered 
call for you, As to our standing we refer toany bank, reputable merchant or yoy ~ woh % 


Retail Price $20.00. 
OUR PRICE 


and only a Imited number will be sold at thie low price- 
by any how 


price, but in order to introduce one 4 


casts, Post Office Order or Bank Dealt, we 
of our celebrated < 


Gun ts so greet 

dozen or m. price, and we desire to make 

uce this Gan to your we shall it a great favor. 
different from what we re nt f you are not more than 


purchasers re-arme. 


or you have 


de the 


Twe of my 
and owned, 


am more tha 
could not get auother,”—A. 8. Garr. 


with @.”"—C.W. Locs. “I 100 
“T have examined © cheating qualisiee to the Stott, Parker, OB or 
Remington, club will want several. . Srp pa. Secretary oe Clah, 

“ADDRESS Anms Co. PFARBOKR CmIcaAaGco, 


c 


N 
WILL APPEAR BUT ON 
is offered in Fire Arms as the above made by the 
take advantage of ét. 


By 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
nN |, and is therefore far more economi- 
escape many & fatal shaft ng ourselves 
fortified with blood = = 
int of 7 
i ti ‘ ta 
tions were at once begun for the reception of the curial and ontagious Diseases, and also by im. 5 
rities imp in it through excesses in liv- 
circulation. Be warned in time 
=== Wl 
— 
Le 
Taken internally in cases of dysentery, diarrhcea, 
sea-sickness, cholera, cron and sick 
KILLS 
100 aA 
YARD — 
ane mai rreled workmanship balance aed accercy, it canne 
be excelicd. It has all the modern improvements, and can be worked as quickly as Scott or Parker Gan, 
and when closed is as strong as any muzzleloader. Tne Bogardus’*® bes Bae steel Barrels, straight or choked bored, 
beautifully pelished and engraved stock. and its mountings and working parte are case hardened and blued. I: uses Brass or 
Peper Bhelis, and is provid with an automatic shell ejecter, enabling the operator to load and fie with great rapidity. The 
*Bogardus"’ is 10 and 12 weicht 734 to 9 Length of Barrel 28 to 86 inches Remember! this is not » 
ti cheap but every one is are furnished us direct from 
the manufacturers in Ea agh us. Our price for this 
ese tu every town 
| — 
6 
| 
a = | | volvers, Guns, &c., which we eith r manufacture or control. Solid Shells, 6@ cents per doz-n, $4.00 per 100; Reloadiag Tools, 
t de seidom that such a bargain 
FIRE ARMS ‘00. Our 
| 
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JAMES MPCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 


‘Have now on exhibition a 
Large and Superb Stock of 
rich Velvets, Silks, Satins, 
Plushes, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Wraps, India Shawls, Laces, 
Hosiery, Trimmings, Up- 
holstery Goods, Linens, &c. 

And are opening and dis- 
playing daily the latest nov- 
elties as they arrive direct 
from the most celebrated 
European manufacturers. 


The public are m0 | 


invited to inspect this eve 


varying Stock, irrespective 


of any idea of purchasing. 
“JAMES WCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Lilith St. 


THE RAVEN. 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
With 26 Full-page Plates 
By GUSTAVE DORE. 


TITLE-PAGE DESIGN 
By ELIHU VEDDER. 


COMMENT ON THE POEM 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Folio, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
and in a neat box, $10.00. 


Uniform with Doré’s “ Ancient Mariner.” 


illustrations in this superb volume—Gnstave 
Doré’s last complete work—are twenty-six in number, 
and rank among the most original and imaginative 
fruits of the great artist’s genius. They form a won-' 
derful pictorial paraphrase of the intense thought, 
passionate feeling, and fantastic imaginings of the 
weird American poem, the burden of which M. Doré 
conceived to be ‘the enigma of death, and the halln- 
cination ofan incongolable sonl.’. The drawings have 
been engraved by the ablest and most accomplished 
American engravers of the times.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


se Sent by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


AGIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS 


VIEWS & ILLUSTRATIONS 


from ALL. PARTS of the 
WORLD and upen ALL 


APPARATUS, 
PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


For schools and co 
Priced and Illustrated sent on application. 


QUEEN & CO, opticians, PHILA. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
Conduct it upon his\jown account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. . 


We are not interested in nor responsible for a 
contracts made iy G. CROTTY & CO., whether rel 
ARPER'S Bazaz Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
HAMMERLESS 


R 
8 817 & 819 Broadway, N. Y. 


to sel) Rubber g Stamps. Sam- 
IT PAYS ples free J. M. Mitton & 


| 


= 
omens 
oN x 


4 
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A REFUTATION OF DARWINISM. 


Dennis (at the Zoo.). “Tim, there’s thim that sez we was all iv us the loike iv that onct; 


sure I don’t belave it.” 


T. ASPINWALL & SON. 


‘TILES of All Descriptions ; 
MOSAICS, MANTELS, GRATES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, &c. 
Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 


MINTON’S Campbell Tile Co.'s Tiles, 


7 and 77 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
MOTHERS, PROTECT YOUR BABES 


FANTS. They are made 
in sizes to fit children 
from 8 months to 8 years 
of age. Are neat, warm, 
cheap, and convenient 
of adjustment. Attached 
to waist or undershirt 
by buttons or safety 
pins, removed 
and replaced when n 


cians recommend them 
highly. Sold by dealers 
in ies’ and Children’s 
- Underwear generally. 
Patented June 20th, 1882, Manufactured by 
FLAVELL BROS., Germantown, Pa. 


Delivered in any part of the United 
States at Boston Prices, CATALOGUES 
Sent Free, also when desired sam- 
ples of Dress Goods, Silks, Woollens, 
from k in 


he largest and 


BY MAIL \ordan, Marsh& Co. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of digestion debility. ‘Is 
@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
“British Medica] Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron a Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is ——— owing to 
various — and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold eT in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


UNCLAIMED MONEY REGISTER, 


ential ms in America, Aus- 
tralia, an ‘and en to y, sent on re- 
ceipt of 26 cemts in stamps Dx BERNARDY 
BROS, John Street, Bedford Row, London, England. 


en as 
GENES AL, AGEN 


798 Chestnut St. 


YA 


‘A 

s 
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for Infants and Children. 


WW 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
and overcomes ency, nstipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


Ratural sleep, without morphine. 


I to prescription 
known me.” ARcHER, M. D., 


What gives our Children —- cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, es them sl 
"Tis Casto 
When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 


But Castoria. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Colds, 
u 


Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and I and 
— Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


<THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH PEN 


s Ci . 
nor a Stylograph or pen. Send for 
@ THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., 8 Bond Street, NEW YORK. . . 


GENTS’ 


Fall and Winter Underwear. 


5 Cases WHITE MERINO SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 


at 50c. each. 

at. MERINO SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 
. each. 

4 Cases WHITE WOOL SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 


at $1 each. 
7 Cases SCARLET MEDICATED SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, at $1.50. ; 
4 Cases SHETLAND SCOTCH WOOL SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, $4.50 per suit. 
These goods are fully 25 per cent. lees than regular 


cea, 
Com lines of Cartwright and Warner's, Star, 
Norfolk, New Brunswick, other brands of Under- 
wear for Ladies, Gents, and Childre®’#®specially low 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and Street. 
ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
DEPA RTMENT-. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of 
the latest Paris and London novelties in 
Scarfs, Cravats, Ties, &c. Silk and Merino 
Underwear and Hosiery. Cloth, Blanket, 
and Silk Dressing Robes. Dress Shirts, 

_ Collars and Cuffs (ready-made or to order). . 
French and Domestic Cardigans, Driving 
Robes and Gloves. Chamois Vests and 
Drawers, Umbrellas, &€., &c. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


J. LHACH, 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


86 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


Standard American and Spring-back Diaries on hand 
all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. 


J .LEACHS 


FALCON FEN 


and New Year’s Cards. 
UE AND PRICES. 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Fine Birthday, 
SEND FOR CATA 


built 
laundry and tower; isin good con ition 
an $ 
heated with steam, view 
of Delaware There is a large brick a 
wind-mill and tation oh of 


™ORMAN’S PRINTING PRESSES 


BEAT THE WORLD. : 

Send Stamps for Catalogue and state size of 

Press want Address J. F. W. DORMAN, 21 
GERMAN 8r., BALTIMORE. 


PREB 
New Tailor of 

Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, oO 

$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Per Year: 


or Canada. . 


"The Volumes of the Werxzy and Bazar begin with 


the first numbers for Jaunary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prortx with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbere 
for June and December ofeach year. . 
Subscriptions will be entered with the Namber of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the enbecriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Youne sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


_ Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


aa” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 


Cents.in Postage Stamps. 


HARPRI’'S $400 
HARPER'S YOUNG .PEOPLE.............. 1 SO 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers) 10.00 


Free to all subscribers in the United States — 


= 
ACTA 
POSS SAS | | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY! 
The residence of the late Dr. A. Y. Lesley, at New 
= laid out ina 
DRY FOODS iawn of about 15 acres, and a fruit and vegetable gar- 
den. Fine specimens of rare trees, shrubs and ever- 
| 
|__| 
= \ 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Postage 
thom yen. ‘Holey RICHARDSON 
MUS 
store, with our catalogue for 1884, 
FRE t on receipt of 10c. for etc. ee i 


